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BRIARPATCH’S 30™ ANNIVERSARY 


< Yes! It’s been 30 years since Briarpatch first 
rolled off the Gestetner and we invite your help to 
WEB MASTER celebrate this milestone. Ifyou are a long-time EN 29 
subscriber (ог even medium-time), we would С 


Cara Banks 


Е 


be pleased if you would send us a note about 
what Briarpatch has meant to you over the 

g years, how it has changed, or any other 
impressions or stories you wish to share. We will 
try to include your submissions in a special issue we 
are planning. And mark your calendar now (and watch 
for details later) about a special May Day event on 
Saturday, May 3". 
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JOB POSTING 
Ifyou applied for the job that was posted in the last issue of Briarpatch and you 


address found its way into the ad and the mistake wasn’t spotted until the closing date 
had passed. Our server wasn’t forwarding mail to our current address, and they weren’t 


Darin Milo informing senders that their mail hadn’t arrived at its destination. This also means that 
Edith Mountjoy we were unaware of your attempt to contact us so we couldn’t let you know about the 
Teresa Neuman problem, and we couldn’t postpone the filling of the vacancy. Once again, we are very 
Lynda Walker sorry about this error and the resulting dilemma. ; 


Gabriel Yahyahkeekoot 


FUNDRAISING 

We have recently held two events that brought in some desperately needed 
funds. We would like to 
thank all those who par- 
ticipated in our 9" annual 
Swim-a-Thon and our first 


CONTRIBUTORS 
Nick Bonokoski 
Elaine Briére 
Kimball Cariou 
Janice Cibart 
Darren Ell 


Leisha Grebinski 
Brenda Hallett 


Asad Ismi labour celebrities com- 

Phil Johnson pleted their paintings and 
Rosalee Longmoore other art in one hour and 
George Manz the bidding began at our 
Cindy McCallum well-attended art auction 


Teresa Neuman 
Tim Richards 
Dominic Rubrecht 


annual This Hour has 22 
Artists. Local artists and 


during the convention of 
the Saskatchewan Fed- 
eration of Labour. 


Jeff Shantz 
Ron Thomas їг ОН аке апу 
John W. Warnock suggestions for other tried 
Sophie Watson and true fundraising activi- 
7 ties, please let us know. If 
_ COVER we use your idea we will Randy Huhtala and Violet Perreault 
Janice Cibart send you a year of race against the clock to complete 
Е i Briarpatch as a token of their masterpieces 


our appreciation! 
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Briarpatch is Saskatchewan’s independent alternative newsmagazine committed to building a socialist 
democratic society. We provide a forum for disadvantaged peoples and support progressive ee 

movements working to change unjust structures and build a genuine political and economic democracy. 

We support peace, equality, democracy, social justice, Aboriginal self-determination, and the protection 
of the environment. We oppose the oppression of people on the basis of nation, class, race, 


gender, ability, and sexual orientation. 
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Dear Briarpatch, 
We applaud Romanow for demonstrating the 


sustainability of Medicare. A publicly funded system deliv- 
ered through non-profit services is crucial for all women in 
Canada. But like other reports on health care reform in the last 
decade, this report fails to recognize the significant ways in 
which health care is an issue for women. Women are 80 
percent of paid health care 

providers, a similar proportion of those providing unpaid 
personal care and a majority of those receiving care, espe- 
cially among the elderly. 

The sustainability of the system is not just about finances 
- it’s about women’s work. As paid workers women provide 
medical, nursing and diagnostic care as well as cleaning, 
cooking and laundry services that are essential determinants of 
health in the delivery of care. By drawing a distinction 
between “direct” and “ancillary” health care services, 
Romanow ignores the skilled nature of women’s paid work 
and their contributions to care. Moreover, he fails to make 
recommendations to address the deteriorating conditions 
women face in providing care. 

Women also sustain the system as unpaid health care 
providers. Romanow’s report fails to adequately address the 
full range of home care women provide, especially long-term 
and chronic care. While he reports that “caregiving is becom- 
ing an increasing burden on many in our society, especially 
women,” his recommendation for caregiver leave through the 
Employment Insurance Program will not benefit the many 
women who do not have forms of paid work that would make 
them eligible for such leave. 

Romanow recognizes gender as a determinant of health. 
He also offers valuable recommendations for primary health 
care reform that could benefit women, but only if attention is 
paid to women’s particular needs. Finally, although women 
constitute up to 3/4 of those in long-term care facilities, the 
report is virtually silent on these services. 

Sustaining an efficient, affordable and effective health 
care system must mean sustaining women in providing and 
receiving care. Like Romanow, we agree that “we need more 
than rhetoric; we need action.” We need to make the health 
care system work for women. 

Dr. Pat Armstrong, 

Chair of the National Coordinating Group 

on Health Care Reform and Women, 

The Centres of Excellence 

Sor Women’s Health Program 

and 

Kathleen O’Grady, Director of Communications, 
Canadian Women’s Health Network 


Dear Briarpatch, 

I was interested to read your article in the November 
issue about how “Europeans are Still Winning the Fight 
Against Mutant Food.” As far as British agriculture is con- 
cemed, there has been widespread opposition to trials of 
genetically modified crop growing, as you probably know 
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from newspaper reports. These trials are a threat particularly 
to farmers who grow organic crops, as any pollution from GM 
crop seeds would ruin their business. Organic farming is big 
business here now, and expanding due to popular demand, 
and rules are stringent about keeping the foodstuffs free from 
contaminants. 

As far as food consumption is concerned, recently there 
was a conference of various experts in food production, 
supermarket research, and consumption of GM foods in Great 
Britain. One of the speakers at the conference said, “Geneti- 
cally modified food in Great Britain is not an issue, because 


nobody buys it.” 
Helen Agrawal, 


London, England 


Dear Briarpatch, 
1 have recently returned from Cape Town, South Africa 


where I was following up on some leads about the impact of 
Genetically Engineered (GE) Food Aid. What I found out was 
quite disturbing. 

In interviews with representatives of Bio Watch , they 
related how South Africa is being used as the springboard for 
GE food in Southern Africa. South Africa’s uptake of GE has 
been one of the fastest in the world. Permits have been granted 
for field trials and experiments with wheat, cotton, maize, 
soybeans, apple, canola, potatoes, sugar cane, eucalyptus 
trees, grapes, and a host of organisms. GE White Maize has 
been banned in other parts of the world while being quietly 
released for consumption in South Africa. 

The overall strategy of those pursuing the testing and 
planting of GE crops (including Monsanto and Aventis) will 
be to create a total dependency on transnational corporations 
for food production. This will trap whole populations under 
neo colonialism. 

Fortunately, organizations are resisting. Bio Watch has 
recently taken legal action against the Minister of Agriculture 
in South Africa, after a three year fight, for refusing to 
disclose information about the highly controversial crops. 

This has a heavy resonance for us here in Canada. The 
Saskatchewan Organic Directorate (SOD) has launched a 
class action suit against Monsanto and Aventis in Canada 
because of genetic contamination by GE canola, and soon to 
be introduced GE wheat. We need to ally with our South 
African friends about the ways and means to stop the 
transnationals and compliant governments who are the 
pushers of this devastating technology. 

We have to expand the support for, and public awareness 
of the class action suit of SOD, we need to put our govern- 
ments - provincial and federal - on the line to support citizens 
not transnationals (and this may include legal action similar to 
what has happened in South Africa), and we must build 
bridges of support and hope with our sisters and brothers in 
South Africa and Southern Africa. 

Don Kossick 
Saskatoon, SK 
www. makingthelinksradio.ca 
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Resuscitating the System 


Saskatchewan, the birthplace of Medicare, must now take аг stand 


17 y Rasatee Lan тале; and Ceresa Neuman 
д 9 


7 Ит Romanow, head of the Commission оп the Future of willing to pay more for health саге and do not want access 


Medicare, tabled his long awaited 
report, “Building on Values, The 
Future of Health Care in 
Canada,” on November 28, 
2002. The report offers 47 
recommendations that could 
reform the present Medicare 
system, including modernizing 
the Canada Health Act and 
creating a Canadian Health 
Covenant to reflect a new 
vision of Medicare. 

The people of Saskatch- 
ewan have been leaders in 
implementing the vision of 
publicly funded Medicare. The 
City of Swift Current laid the 
foundation for Medicare in the 
1940s with the first public health insurance program, 
making health services available for all of its residents 
regardless of their ability to pay. Provincial hospital 
insurance introduced in 1947, and the first provincial 
public health care system introduced in 1962, preceded the 
first national Medicare program with shared funding from 
the federal government. Although opposed by physicians 
and insurance companies, this plan realized Tommy 
Douglas’ dream of full access to physicians and hospitals 
for all Canadians. 

Saskatchewan residents now watch and wait to see 
how the Prime Minister will implement the report. 
Romanow’s recommendations for reforming Medicare 
encompass the key areas of: 


photo: George Manz 


Sustainability 

Romanow argues that the Medicare system has served 
Canadians well and is as sustainable as Canadians want it 
to be. He found that there is no evidence to support shifting 
the burden of funding from government to the individual. 
Romanow notes that as long as the system is prepared to 
change to meet needs and expectations, Canadians appear 
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Rosalee Longmoore 


to health services determined by 
one’s ability to pay. Effective 
governance is required to balance 
services, needs and resources. 


Primary Care 

Romanow states that the health 
care system must be transformed 
so that it focuses on primary care. 
Romanow believes that Canadians 
should have access to an inte- 
grated continuum of care no 
matter where they live, 24 hours a 
day and recommends a Primary 
Health Transfer to move primary 
care out of the project phase. 
Believing that the health system is 
focused on sickness rather than 
prevention, Romanow recommends that programs be 
developed to encourage Canadians to stop smoking, lose 
weight, and live healthier lifestyles and that attention must 
be paid to earlier management of chronic disease. 


Aboriginal 

Romanow would see funding for Aboriginal health 
programs consolidated and used to support the creation of 
Aboriginal Health Partnerships (AHP) to organize health 
services for Aboriginal peoples and promote Aboriginal 
health. This funding would further improve access for 
Aboriginal peoples to all levels of health services, recruit 
new Aboriginal health care providers and increase training 
for non-Aboriginal health care providers. Further, direct 
input into the AHP should come from the Aboriginal 
peoples themselves, to ensure that the needs of their 
community are being met. 


Expanded Home Care services 

Medical treatments are becoming more complicated. 
Patients are being released from hospital sooner, leaving 
part of the care to happen at home. Families act as unpaid 


caregivers assuming up to 80 percent of care, and individu- 
als assume the costs of treatments and supplies. Romanow 
recommends that a new Home Care Transfer be used to 
ensure that all Canadians have access to essential Home 
Care services including home mental health case manage- 
ment, post-acute home care and palliative home care. He 
urges the development of programs organized under the 
umbrella of the Employment Insurance program and 
Health Canada to support informal caregivers. 


Pharmacare 
Prescription drugs have become an important part of 


treatment as the burden of care shifts from facility to home 
and are becoming the fastest rising cost within the health 
care system. Each year 300 million 
prescriptions are filled in Canada, or 
approximately 10 prescriptions for each 
man, woman and child. Canadians spend 
an average of $1,210 per year on pre- 
scription drugs, with an average cost of 
$32.92 per prescription. In 2001, 
Saskatchewan residents filled 
7,979,826 prescriptions alone! 
Romanow recommends the integra- 
tion of prescription drugs within 
Medicare and the creation of a 
Catastrophic Drug Transfer to elimi- 
nate the disparities in drug coverage 
between the provinces. He further 
recommends that a national drug 
formulary be established to equalize 
the costs of drugs between the prov- 
inces and ensure that Canadians have 
access to the same drugs no matter where 
they live in Canada. 
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Health Human Resources 
The recommendations put forward by Romanow in 


his report may not happen if health human resources issues 
are not addressed urgently. Romanow acknowledges that 
quality of working life (in particular for nurses) is a serious 
concern. He recommends that funding for training and 
retention of health providers be taken from the various 
proposed transfer funds to ensure that Canadians in smaller 
communities have access to appropriate skilled providers. 
Further, Romanow suggests that better efforts be made to 
collect data and report regularly on retention, recruitment 
and remuneration of health care providers. 


Privatization 
Early in his dialogue with Canadians, Romanow 


invited those interested in privatization and de-listing 
health services to present evidence showing how these 
approaches might improve and strengthen the health care 
system. He found the privatization of health services did 


are contrary to the spirit of Medicare and the principles of 
the Canadian Health Act. Romanow concluded that it 
would be foolish to jeopardize a world-class health system 
by introducing the for-profit model into our public system. 
Canadians, he concluded, want the health system 
remodeled, not demolished. 


What does it mean to Saskatchewan? 

Romanow recommends expanding home care and 
primary care services - but without targeted funding to 
train and hire staff, it may not be possible to implement 
these recommendations. 

The nursing shortage in Saskatchewan will likely 
worsen without specific funding to target the retention and 
recruitment of nurses. Funding for 
nursing seats and instructors in Sas- 
katchewan and across Canada should be 
available so that more nurses can prac- 
tice, achieving the best patient outcomes 

Saskatchewan residents may not see 
much change in Home Care services, but 
if programs are developed some stress 
for informal providers may be elimi- 
nated. 


Not a done deal 

The people of Saskatchewan should 
not assume that because Romanow’s 
report is in the hands of government, 
implementation will immediately follow. 
The threat of privatization remains. 
Hidden areas of the health care picture 


Teresa Neuman like laundry, cleaning and food prepara- 


tion services are already subject to 

privatization. There are still some Canadians who believe 
that they should be allowed to jump to the front of the 
health care queue, based solely on the ability to pay. 

Canadians told the Commission that they do not want 
publicly accessed publicly funded health care to disappear. 
The government of Saskatchewan should not stand by and 
watch as Alberta and other provinces rush to privatize 
health services. The Premier needs to work with like- 
minded provinces and urge the Federal government to 
implement Romanow’s recommendations before it is too 
late. Saskatchewan was the first province to enact Medi- 
care. The responsibility rests with us to ensure that we are 


the first to defend it. 


Rosalee Longmoore is the President of the Saskatch- 


ewan Union of Nurses. 

Teresa Neuman is a member of the Board of Directors 
Jor Briarpatch Magazine. 

With information from the Romanow report, the 
Canadian Institute for Health Information, Saskatchewan 
Health, the Saskatchewan Union of Nurses, and the 
Canadian Health Coalition. 


not support better or cheaper care or improved access and 
Ни 22222020 11112- 
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Pushing 
the 


Pendulum 


Nick Bonokoski: Since you 
were the secretary treasurer of the 
SFL for eight years you must 
have had a good understanding of 
what being the President meant. 
Now that you are the President 
have there been any surprises? 

Larry Hubich: There 
haven’t been any real surprises. 
Having been on the Executive 
since 1990 and having been 
Treasurer since 1994, I pretty 
much knew what to expect. 
Perhaps as much as anything else, 
I can see more clearly now that 
there is a fairly high level of 
visibility in the position of President. Often times, the 
SFL President is called upon to give “labour’s perspec- 
tive” on issues in the public eye, or on issues of the 
day. So in that regard this position certainly challenges 
one to be diplomatic and accountable. 


NB: Saskatchewan has a relatively good trade 
union act. What are some ways unions can take advan- 
tage of this? 

LH: The Saskatchewan Trade Union Act is good - 
however that doesn’t mean it can’t be improved upon. I 
mean improved to the benefit of workers. There are 
still some holes in it, and as far as I’m concerned it 
(and the Labour Relations Board) gives employers too 
much opportunity to interfere in workers’ right to 
unionize. I really do not understand why employers 


Larry Hubich 


Larry Hubith, 
newly elected President of the 


Saskaithewan Federation of Labour (SFL), 


in Conversation with 
Nick Bonokoski. 


think they should have any rights 
under an Act that is for the benefit 
of working people. It’s none of 
their business - quite frankly. 

Having said that, I think 
Unions need to get back to argu- 
ing a “basic interpretation of the 
act” instead of getting caught up in 
“technical arguments” which as 
far as I’m concerned have been 
designed by and for company 
lawyers. For instance, the actual 
full legal name of The Trade 
Union Act is: “An Act respecting 
Trade Unions and the Right of 
Employees to organize in Trade 
Unions of their own choosing for the Purpose of 
Bargaining Collectively with their Employers.” It 
doesn’t say anything about employers having any 
rights implied in the act. 

I’m certainly not a lawyer, but I think there is a 
strong argument which could be advanced under 
Section 2 of the Canadian Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms, which would reinforce that The Trade 
Union Act is for the democratic benefit of workers, not 
employers. As a result, any intervention or interference 
by an employer in the process of workers exercising 
that right is unconstitutional. 


NB: While there has been a shift to the right in 
national and provincial politics it seems that in polls 
people do not agree with the shift. I am thinking spe- 
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cifically of the poll that found that 74 percent of 
people agreed with the Romanow Commission but 
felt that its suggestions would not be implemented. 
How can unions influence politics so that it is more 
in line with peoples values? Do you think electoral 
politics is an arena in which unions should operate? 

LH: Actually, I think 
unions influence politics 
every day. Maybe not as 
effectively as we’d like - but 
nonetheless we have influ- 
ence. As for convincing 
governments to carry out 
policies more in line with 
peoples values (and by extension union values) - the 
historical approach of aligning with “а single estab- 
lished political party” hasn’t worked particularly 
well. At least not in North America. I think most 
people acknowledge that there are some parties 
which would be more “labour friendly” but these 
same political parties have one objective and one 
objective alone - to get elected. 

It seems to me, working people and society in 
general would be well served by a union movement 
that articulated and advanced it’s own agenda as 
opposed to being seen as an appendage of one or 
another political party. For instance, in Saskatchewan 
there are somewhere in the neighbourhood of over 
100,000 union households. If each household has 2.5 
voters that’s 250,000 votes in a province with a 
population of 1 million people. Now, if that group of 
voters solidified it’s position on various issues, and 
values - there isn’t a political party or group that 
could afford to ignore or offend them. That’s where I 
think the labour movement should be focusing it’s 
political energy. Some have described it as “setting 
the political table.” We need to push the pendulum 
back away from the right wing culture of corporate 
greed that has paralyzed our nation. 


NB: Anybody who has done any work with the 
trade union movement realizes that unions are far 
from perfect. What changes do you think unions 
have to make in order to be effective organizations 
fighting for social change? 

LH: There are many things unions could do in 
order to be more effective at fighting for social 
change. And most unions are working on these 
things. Like being more representative and reflective 
of their memberships and society in general. Like 


We need to push the pendulum back 
away from the right wing culture 


of corporate greed 
that has paralyzed our nation. 


working with coalition partners on issues of mutual 
concern. Like allocating extra time and resources to 
education, organization and representation. But 
much more needs to be done in all of these areas. 
Also, we need to work at tearing down old turf 
battles and we need to work hard to resist and stop 
internal disputes. 

I think the keys are all 
the same as they’ve always 
been, like organizing, educat- 
ing, and tearing down inter- 
nal barriers to participation. 1 
do believe there is a renewed 
and passionate commitment 
in the union movement to standing up for the things 
that are important to people. And I believe we are at 
a time in our history when unions are excited about 
cooperating and working with each other to the 
benefit of all in our society. We can not afford to 
lose sight of an acknowledgment of common pur- 
pose. We need to seize the moment, the opportunity, 
and the energy to open our movement to those who 
until now have been on the outside looking in. 


Nick Bonokoski is a recent political science 
graduate from the University of Regina. 


CUSO is looking for 

Canadians with skills and 

experience in agriculture, forestry, 
fisheries, environment, and community 
activism to work in volunteer programmes 
in some thirty countries world-wide. 
Standard contracts: 2 years, plus language 
training, basic cost of living and benefits. 


Since 1961, more than 12,000 Canadians have 
gone overseas to work with CUSO’s partners. 
CUSO supports alliances for global social justice. 
We work with people striving for freedom, 
self-determination, gender and racial 


equality and cultural survival. 


If the time is not right for you to commit 
to an overseas posting, you may want 

to volunteer your time, energy 

and expertise on a 

local committee. 


Check our web site at www.cuso.org 
for current postings and information on how to apply 
or call 1-888-434-CUSO (2876) 
for the office nearest you. 
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Coping Nicely Now! 


Vancouver residents dump the 
corporate politicians and embark on 
an experiment in democracy. 


ЭГ magine that you and your neighbours have just elected a 
diverse group of community activists to your city council and 
school board, tossing out an arrogant clique of corporate 
toadies in the process. 

That’s exactly what happened on November 16 in 
Vancouver. After more than 60 years in power (with a couple 
of brief interruptions), the city’s so-called Non-Partisan 
Alliance (NPA) suffered its worst defeat, electing just five of 
their candidates to the 27 elected offices. All 21 candidates 
for the Coalition of Progressive Electors (COPE) won by 
huge margins, and the Greens took one school board posi- 
поп. 

Formed in 1968 by the Vancouver & District Labour 
Council and its allies, COPE had never elected a mayor or a 
majority on council. That changed in 2002, as a result of a 
bitter dispute around three-term Mayor Phillip Owen’s shift 
towards treating drug addiction as a health crisis rather than a 
policing issue. “Drug war” hardliners linked to developers 
were widely believed to have a hand in dumping the popular 
Owen in favour of another wealthy west-side politician, 
Jennifer Clarke, giving COPE a unique opportunity to seize 
the initiative. 

Finally, years of grassroots organizing paid off at the 
polls. COPE members nominated a powerful slate in Septem- 
ber, including dedicated trade unionists, activists from 
various social justice movements, feminists, queer rights 
campaigners, environmentalists, and others. Efforts by the 
NPA to portray the slate as refugees from the defeated NDP 
provincial government fell flat, partly because the NPA is 
linked to the increasingly hated Campbell Liberals, but also 
because few of the COPE candidates had strong connections 
to the NDP. 

The new COPE Mayor, Larry Campbell (no relation to 
Gordon!), and the rest of his team, face some stark chal- 
lenges. One immediate crisis was to find shelter for the 
Woodwards squatters, whose courageous occupation of the 
streets around an abandoned department store made poverty 
and homelessness a key election issue. That episode also 
highlighted the reality that many of Vancouver’s problems 
are rooted in the actions of higher levels of government. The 
new progressive councillors had to promise to cover the rent 
for the squatters’ temporary accommodations, since many 
had been cut off social assistance as part of provincial 
welfare slashing. 
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by К imba\\ Cariou 


Vancouverites have very high expectations of their 
“people’s politicians” but the city’s ability to create change is 
severely limited by downloading from senior governments, 
and by restrictions on its taxing powers. That helps explain 
why Mayor Campbell (a fundamentally decent man but 
perhaps the most centrist of the COPE slate) backs the city’s 
bid for the 2010 Winter Olympics, hoping that the related 
infrastructure paid for mainly by Ottawa and the province 
can help ease Vancouver’s traffic and housing problems. 

Most of the COPE councillors lean towards a view 
widely held in the people’s movements - that the billions of 
dollars proposed for the Olympics would be better spent 
directly on schools, hospitals, social housing and buses. 

If the examples of Porto Alegre in Brazil and other large 
cities governed by left coalitions in recent years are any 
indication, one way to tackle such difficulties will be through 
mass participation. By giving maximum information to the 
public, and then involving working people in setting key 
priorities, COPE may be able to fight off the angry right- 
wing attacks which are sure to erupt when the privileges of 
the developers and the creme-de-la-creme wealthy neigh- 
bourhoods are reduced. A city-wide vote on February 22™ 
will ask whether residents support the Olympics bid, a 
welcome exercise in civic democracy. 

Similar strategies may well be used by the COPE school 
trustees (who now include former Regina activist Jane 
Bouey). As school boards across BC head into another year 
of huge budget cuts imposed by the province, nine boards 
have either expressed non-confidence in Education Minister 
Christy Clark ог taken other protest measures. Given Clark’s 
arbitrary powers to fire trustees, a huge grassroots revolt may 
be needed to force the government to back off. Fortunately, 
the courts and public anger in Ontario have just forced that 
province’s Tories to restore much of the education funding 
that they had cut since 1995, which may give the BC Liberals 
cause for thought. 

For the next three years, Vancouver will be the largest 
Canadian jurisdiction governed by a progressive alliance. 
The experience will be of tremendous value for all Canadians 
who are looking at new ways to resist the corporate assault. 


Kimball Cariou is the editor of the Vancouver-based 
People’s Voice newspaper. The COPE website 
(www.cope.be.ca) can be used to follow our progress! 


Greenpeace’s latest caig 
owm workers and see 


by dell Shantz. 


G reenpeace (GP) door canvassers are used to 

pounding the pavement. Every night they walk 
miles and miles to spread the Greenpeace mes- 
sage of environmental care. Still, the canvass 
workers of Greenpeace Canada’s Toronto office, 
members of OPIEU Local 343, never expected to 
be pounding the pavement in front of GP itself, 
having been locked out with a year left on their 
contract. 

In early July of 2002, GP management 
illegally tried to renegotiate the collective 
agreement (not due to expire until December 31, 
2003) under the threat of closing the door canvass com- 
pletely. The new terms being imposed were unacceptable 
to the workers and Greenpeace unilaterally closed the door 
canvass on October 15, 2002 locking out 13 canvass 
workers. Іп a job that usually has high turnover rates, these 
workers have shown their commitment to Greenpeace with 
up to eight years of seniority. 

The door canvass has been the face of Greenpeace, 
appearing on doorsteps every night, all year for 14 years. 
In Canada, canvassers are also the ones who, without any 
pay, pull off the direct actions which are so much a part of 
Greenpeace’s image and reputation. One of the locked out 
workers is facing court charges. Leaving this worker, who 
was arrested trying to further Greenpeace’s message, to the 
mercy of the courts suggests that solidarity is an idea being 
left behind with GP’s rapid corporatization. 

Over the course of its existence, the Toronto canvass 
has raised millions of dollars. Despite this, most canvassers 
make little more than minimum wage and put in many 
unpaid hours. Many do the work because of a real concern 
for the environment and a commitment to social change. 
This makes Greenpeace’s actions even more disturbing. 

When I contacted Executive Director, Peter Tabuns he 
stated that everyone had been offered jobs in the phone 
canvass. Work in a call centre in no way resembles the 
work the door canvassers fairly and collectively bargained 
to do. In addition, the hours and opportunities for commis- 
sion are less for the phone canvass, thus meaning a real cut 
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to earnings. 
The current actions by Greenpeace management 


represent nothing new nor particularly surprising given 
GP’s labour record. A decade ago Greenpeace Canada was 
roundly condemned by unionists and social justice groups 
when they fired a number of workers who were trying to 
organize the canvass office. A dozen years ago Greenpeace 
closed its Seattle phone canvass after the workers union- 
ized. As recently as January 2002, Los Angeles 
Greenpeace canvassers were fired only days after they 
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began efforts to unionize. 

As the Toronto workers put it in a statement: “We 
hope that our actions will bring about much needed change 
at GP.” Carrying signs reading “Greenpeace clearcuts 
jobs” and “Protection for the environment and for work- 
ers,” the locked out canvassers have responded by picket- 
ing. Unfortunately, because this is a lockout, the workers 
are receiving no strike pay and it has been difficult for 
them to keep regular pickets going. Greenpeace must be 
shown that they cannot hide behind a veneer of activism 
while attacking vulnerable workers. Workers’ rights are a 
central part of building a green society. 

Solidarity for the canvassers is beginning to build and 
members of CUPE and the Steelworkers have been to the 
picket lines regularly. The Canadian Labor Congress, and 
all candidates for Federal NDP leadership except, surpris- 
ingly, Toronto’s Jack Layton, have offered support for the 
canvassers. Recently the Council of Canadians suspended 
relations with Greenpeace until the situation is resolved 
fairly for the workers. 

When the workers recently had their labour board 
meeting with GP they were offered a settlement payout of 
less than one paycheck. The workers, who are seeking the 
fulfillment of their contract, turned it down. The next 
meeting will not be until March, so the workers need your 
help for a prompt resolution. 

Messages protesting Greenpeace Canada’s actions 
should be directed to Executive Director Peter Tabuns at 
416-597-8408, extension 3012 
(peter.tabuns@yto.greenpeace.org) or Development 
Director Rebecca Moershel at extension 3014 
(rebecca.moershel@yto.greenpeace.org). If there is a 
Greenpeace office near you, please organize an action to 
give them the message that Greenpeace Canada’s attacks 
on workers will not be tolerated. 


Jeff Shantz worked for Greenpeace as a canvasser 
many years ago. 
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PUBLIC WATCHDOG wru a PRIVATE AGENDA 


THE LEASH ON OUR GUARD-DOG HAS CHANGED HANDS 


N 


ey Rou Thomas 


Э| нь Canadian Radio-television and Telecommunica- 
tions Commission (CRTC). The name used to command 
respect from most Canadians and compliance from most 
broadcasters. It used to protect the airwaves from ram- 
pant American penetration, providing space for home 
grown Canadian shows and talent. It used to allow 
divergent views and voices to be heard in radio and 
television. It used to protect listeners and viewers from 
the venomous verbal assaults of right wing commenta- 
tors. It used to be strong, tough and respected. What 
happened? 

To say that the CRTC has become a disappointment 
is, in almost all ways, an understatement. Its abdication 
of responsibility pertaining to right wing talk radio is 
particularly pathetic. A regulatory body is only as strong 
as its complaint process allows it to be. The CRTC’s 
comes up lacking in every respect. 

In early 2001, I experienced first hand the complaint 
process that the CRTC has “contracted out” to a group 
called the Canadian Broadcast Standards Council 
(CBSC). 

Occasionally, I tune in to right wing talk radio to 
keep abreast of what the “dark side” is up to. Every city 
in North America seems to have at least one ultra-right- 
wing guru on the airwaves - in Saskatchewan, Regina 
and Saskatoon share one by the name of John Gormley. 
Gormley is an example of the new breed of talk show 
radio hosts - calling themselves “intellectually provoca- 
tive,” they are, in fact, rude, crude and obnoxious. He 
and many other private talk radio hosts are modeled after 
extreme American broadcaster Rush Limbaugh - mim- 
icked right down to the sound of the voice, inflections 
and pregnant pauses. Gormley is sometimes called 
“Rush Light.” This breed calls for the privatization of 
anything in the public realm, while railing against “big 
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AND 


THE BROADCAST INDUSTRY IS NOW 


CALLING THE SHOTS ON WHAT OUR 
STANDARDS OF ACCEPTABLE 


CONTENT SHOULD BE. 


government,” bashing unions, praising entrepreneurs 
and, in Gormley’s case, calling anyone who disagrees 
with him а “moron” or an “idiot.” 

I made two complaints to the CRTC in 2001 regard- 
ing Gormley’s show. I first complained during the 
Canadian Union of Public Employees’ (CUPE) health 
care strike when Gormley said, “СОРЕ employees 
work... but they don’t work much... they take every third 
Friday off.” I complained again about a discussion 
concerning young offenders, during which Gormley 
called one a “degenerate little bastard.” Both complaints 
were rejected, not by the CRTC but by the CBSC - a 
body that represents and is funded by private radio and 
television stations across the country. 

The process took over a year, but both complaints 
were eventually rejected as “not breaching a CBSC 
code.” The CBSC claimed not to have received my first 
complaint and coincidentally “misplaced” the second, 
adding months to the “investigation.” 

Saying CUPE workers work very little is apparently 
fair comment, as the CBSC says comments can be 
“discriminatory” but not “unduly or abusively discrimi- 
natory,” and are deemed the latter only if applied to race, 
national or ethnic origin, religion, age, sex, marital status 
or physical or mental handicap - occupation or profes- 
sion doesn’t count, making workers fair game for gratui- 
tous public abuse (the list the CBSC sent to me didn’t 
include sexual orientation - so I guess gays and lesbians 
are fair game too). 

Calling young offenders “degenerate little bastards” 
is also apparently fair comment. I pointed out in my 
complaint that young offenders deserve special treatment 
- that’s why we have a Young Offenders’ Act. We hope 
they can recover from early brushes with the law to 
become responsible citizens, rather than use the “hang 
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‘em high” approach Gormley would take. Calling them 
“degenerate little bastards” defeats the purpose of a 
Young Offenders’ Act, which seems to be Gormley’s 
goal; rather alarming, considering he’s a lawyer who 
used to be on the National Parole Board and was a 
Member of Parliament. I’d say it’s despicable to use a 
young offender to further your personal crusade. 

During one of his shows last summer (called, 
incredibly, “The Hour of Rage”), Gormley said “the last 
time I said ‘these degenerate little bastards should be 
dealt with’, somebody complained - oh, did I just say 
that again? OK - І just said it again.” Gormley, like a 
child asked not to repeat a new-found dirty word, just 
had to re-offend. Clearly, he has no respect for the 
complaint process and only contempt for complaining 
listeners. 

This second outburst 
was directed at vandals and 
Gormley had no idea if the 
offenders were, in fact, 
young. Gormley has now 
taken to calling young 
offenders “sick little 
pukes.” I’m not sure if 
that’s a step up or not. 

The CBSC is an 
interesting study in contradictions: it professes to be a 
public protector, when it apparently exists to protect its 
broadcasters. It’s a “self regulating,” private broadcaster 
funded organization that regulates its “members” - it 
doesn’t take long to see that the deck is stacked. These 
same members are the ones who used to constantly call 
for the abolition of the CRTC, but now don’t need to 
because they are the CRTC in the CRTC’s complicit 
absence. 

The CBSC has four codes: a code of ethics, a code 
of journalistic ethics, a code concerning TV violence and 
a sex-role portrayal code. Its motto is - wait for it - 
“encouraging excellence in broadcasting.” Its brochure 
tells of its honesty and integrity: broadcasters must 
“respect the dignity and privacy of the people involved,” 
“may be provocative but must also be fair.” The codes 
“set high standards” and “forbid discriminatory re- 
marks.” The most humorous part says, “we will send 
your letter and the broadcaster’s response to one of our 
Regional Councils. These Councils represent your region 
and are made up of an equal number of broadcasters and 
members of the public.” I visited the CBSC’s website to 
see who is on all of these panels. The “members of the 

public” are mostly lawyers, right wing politicians, local 
chamber of commerce members or have been given 
awards by the chambers. The few who seem to have any 
type of progressive credentials would easily be out-voted 
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on any one of the panels. 


The vast majority of complaints are not even sub- 
mitted to the panels. I wonder if the public members 
realize or care how many complaints are kept away from 
them. Most are not posted on the website, so it’s as if 
they never existed. Panel members have no ability to 
track trends or public mood with incomplete informa- 
tion, working virtually in a vacuum. The CBSC trumpets 
complainants’ ease of access to the panels, but com- 
plaints are actually dealt with by a National Chair who 
seems (0 act as a filter. І asked the National Chair, 
Ronald Cohen, what percentage of complaints is re- 
solved in the complainants’ favour. He said the CBSC 
doesn’t keep those statistics. І asked him if he would 
keep his job if 50 percent of his rulings were in the 
public’s favour. No an- 
swer. But it’s fairly easy to 
see how often the public 
wins. The broadcasters 
must apologize in prime 
time - I can’t recall the last 
time I heard a broadcaster 
apologize on TV or radio, 
so obviously, the vast 
majority of complaints are 
dismissed or not even 


www.cjtr.ca 


91.3 FM CJTR 


heard by a panel at all. 
The CBSC compares your personal complaint to 


complaints about even more offensive comments to 
make you feel “better” by comparison or foolish for 
complaining. The CBSC’s Cohen pointed out far more 
serious complaints that were judged by the panels to be 
perfectly fair comment. The Ontario panel found that the 
Lowell Green Show in Ottawa was only offering fair 
comment in 1999 when Green called feminist political 
activists “femi-nazis.” The panel found that he didn’t 
hate them as women, he just hated their political views - 
“the former would not be fair game. The latter is.” 

The Shelley Klinck Show on CHOG was cited in 
1996 for calling women “psycho-chicks,” “broads” and 
“vindictive.” The Ontario panel again defended this by 
saying: “The Council agrees that, in another context, 
these comments might be considered in poor taste or, in 
their worst possible interpretation, derogatory toward 
women; however in this context, it appeared that the host 
used the words in question rhetorically, not descrip- 
tively, and apparently to be provocative in order to draw 
attention to the program and to attract women callers 
[ту emphasis].” 

“Degenerate little bastard” looks pretty good com- 
pared to these examples of CBSC’s encouragement of 
“excellence in broadcasting.” If these examples are not 
violations of The Broadcast Act then “degenerate little 
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bastard” must be all right. 
This started my quest to find out why the CRTC 
would turn its regulating and supervising responsibilities 


over to the very people who need regulating and 
supervising. The CRTC’s Midwest Region Director, 
Gary Krushen, ignored my repeated requests to 
have the CRTC deal with the complaints, 
but after the CBSC rejected them, he 
reluctantly agreed to review the “degener- 
ate little bastard” complaint. He came to 

the same conclusion as the CBSC, al- 
though he went as far as to say that 
“degenerate little bastard” may have been 

in “questionable taste.” He concluded that 
the comment did not break the abusive com- 
ments provision of the Regulations as being “unduly and 
abusively discriminatory.” He went on to say: “The 
Broadcast Act states that programming should be of 
‘high standard.’ In this respect, the Commission’s 
function is to ensure that broadcasters have acted respon- 
sibly. As federal broadcast regulator, it is the Commis- 
sion’s practice to respond to particular complaints 
concerning alleged breaches of either the Act or the 
various regulations and conditions of license developed 
pursuant to the Act. Such complaints are examined in 
light of the constitutional guarantees of freedom of 
expression found in Section 2(b) of The Canadian 
Charter of Rights and Freedoms and in the guarantees of 
freedom of speech as stated in The Broadcast Act.” 
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Dawson Creek 
(250)719-0256 


Sounds good so far, but shouldn’t the guarantees of 


freedom of speech be tempered by hate laws? Protected 
speech stops where spreading hatred against an identifi- 


able group starts. Surely, calling young 
offenders “degenerate little bastards” crosses 
that line. 
Not getting the complete story from 
Gary Krushen, I visited the CRTC website. 
There was the mandate on page | - “The 
CRTC is vested with the authority to 
regulate and supervise all aspects of the 
Canadian broadcasting system.” Sounds 
pretty comprehensive, and not one mention of 
contracting that responsibility out - until you get 
to the complaints section, where you learn that every 
area of the CRTC’s jurisdiction has a private, self 
regulating police force: radio has the CBSC, television 
has the Cable Television Standards Council, advertise- 
ments have the Advertising Standards Council and 
telecommunications complaints are handled by multina- 
tionals like AT&T and other phone companies. Like the 
CBSC, the CRTC has its own motto: “What concerns 
you concerns us.” 

Not pleased with the answers so far, I decided to go 
to the top - Sheila Copps, Minister of Canadian Heritage. 
Surely she wouldn’t allow the privates to take over the 
role of a public regulatory body. But according to her 
Senior Policy Advisor, Jess Dutton, the CBSC is an 
“independent council created by the Canadian Associa- 
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tion of Broadcasters to respond to public complaints 
about radio and television programming. The concept of 
the Council was approved by the CRTC in 1988 and 
formally acknowledged in 1991.” 

Now we're getting somewhere. Wasn’t 1988 the year 
that Brian Mulroney introduced us to the neo-conserva- 
tive agenda of a free trading and deregulating style of 
government? Could it be coincidence that the CRTC lost 
its power to supervise at the same time? 

While Sheila Copps was not Minister at the time, she 
seems to be content with the status quo and plans no 
changes. Even though Dutton says that the CRTC main- 
tains ultimate control, it leaves the real decision making to 
the CBSC, a creature of private interests. A pretty appall- 
ing and pathetic stand for the Minster of Canadian Herit- 
age to take - in effect, turning all supervision of private 
broadcasters over to themselves. She is backed up com- 
pletely by Charles Dalfen, chairman of the CRTC. In the 
July 15, 2002 issue of McLeans magazine, he said “1 
understand regulate; supervise, nobody has ever really 
come forward in terms of specifics.” Someone should 
come forward with a dictionary for him - or perhaps he 
could afford one of his own with his $370,000 salary. 

The weakness of the CRTC is even more disturbing 
in this era of convergence. From being a pro-active and 
interventionist organization in the 70s and 80s, it has 
become a lap dog of private broadcasting in the 90s and 
beyond, leading to an agonizingly slow death through 
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irrelevance and inaction. І recall hearing private broad- 
casters complain loud and long when the CRTC lived up 
to its mandate of “regulating and supervising.” You don’t 
hear any complaints about the CRTC from the privates 
anymore because it has drifted off into the background, 
surfacing only to rubber stamp broadcast licenses and 
conglomerate convergences such as CTV and Global with 
the Globe and Mail and the National Post respectively - 
neither being in the public interest. 

According to the CBSC’s website it plays a “special 
role in the Canadian broadcast industry.” It’s special all 
right - it has single handedly destroyed confidence in the 
CRTC’s complaint process and is making the CRTC 
irrelevant - with Sheila Copps’ and Charles Dalfen’s 
approval. 

A CRTC in name only gives us the illusion of regula- 
tion and protection, but in reality, it has a very diminished 
and marginal role. We can’t allow it to be a retirement 
home for lawyers and government hacks. “Excellence in 
broadcasting” must become more than a bad joke. In the 
500 channel world of both TV and radio, a strong CRTC 
that can actually enforce meaningful regulatory and 
content standards is essential if we want to avoid having 
the airwaves degenerate into one big Jerry Springer show 
of neo-liberal ideology and personal abuse - CBSC style. 


Ron Thomas is a social activist, chronic letter-writer 
and monitor of the airwaves. 
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Taking 
Social Assistance 
to a New Low 


by Tim Richards 


BCs Minister of Human Resources, Murray 
Coell, states with satisfaction that the Liberals, 
in power since May of last year, have cut the 
welfare rolls by 29,000. He has been quoted as 
stating that the mission of his ministry is “to 
find people jobs.” What he has done, апа what should 
concern us all, is to abandon those in greatest poverty. 

The result has already been manifest in our communities 
as increased homelessness, people turning in much greater 
numbers to food banks, and desperation so great that 
families unable to financially provide for their children 
have put them in the care of the Ministry. 

His priority is to cut his ministry’s budget by $580 
million dollars over three years and he appears to be on 
target. As responsible citizens we must consider the 
human and social consequences of this path. Mr. Coell’s 
accomplishments in the past twelve months include: 

< cutting already inadequate monthly support allow- 
ances to families and recipients 55 to 64 years of age by 
up to $145 per month; 

986 cutting already inadequate monthly shelter allow- 
ances for families by $55 per month or more; 

9< cutting income exemptions, causing recipients to 
lose, in some cases, more than $300 per month; 

< imposing on applicants, without legislative authority, 
an ineligibility period of 3 weeks; 

< severely limiting crisis assistance; and 

&< curtailing assistance for medical needs, including 
basic dental treatment. 

The consequence of these cuts has been misery. 
Contrary to public perception, income assistance has never 
been a generous or adequate program. People do not go to 
soup kitchens and foodbanks by choice. Already these cuts 
have broken up families as some have put one or more of 
their children in the care of the Ministry because they are 
financially unable to provide the necessities. 

And these cuts are merely the beginning. Bill 26 and 
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27 will see applicants denied assistance if they have not 
had sufficient employment in the proceeding two years, 
and can be cut off after receiving assistance for 24 months 
within a 5 year period (a first in Canada). Similarly, 
people convicted of fraud can be completely denied 
benefits. We should expect homelessness, hunger and 
despair to become commonplace realities in our midst. 

Are we then to take consolation in that Mr. Coell has 
placed 5,200 recipients in jobs this year? There is a high 
turn over of people on income assistance, and how many 
of these people would have found work without the 
assistance of the ministry? What about the balance of the 
29,000 people who are no longer on income assistance? 

How many of the 29,000 are homeless? How many 
are women trapped in abusive relationships for whom the 
obstacles to qualify for income assistance are now too 
great? The policies Mr. Coell has implemented demon- 
strate he does not care. 

Previous generations created the income assistance 
program in response to the historical reality that our 
market economy creates inequality and poverty. This 
government has demonstrated that it rejects this caring 
and compassionate vision of society, and that tax cuts to 
the very wealthy are its priority. It is critical to the basic 
well being of those amongst us for each of us to decide if 
we agree. This government has aggressively pursued its 
agenda even when this is in opposition to the wishes of 
citizens, and we will be complicit in this agenda until we 
speak and act otherwise. 


Tim Richards is a research assistant at the Vancouver 
Island Public Interest Research Group. 
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Destroying the FLAA Monster 


Cuba hosts the second meeting to plan 
the Бане to protect our hemisphere. 


by Cindy McCallum 


2 f the Free Trade Agreement of the Americas (FTAA) 
is a monster that must be destroyed, then the П Hemi- 
spheric Meeting on the Struggle against the FTAA was 
the place for monster slayers to sharpen our swords and 
gear up for battle. 

Over 1100 delegates from Cuba, Canada, USA, 
Mexico, Latin America and the Caribbean converged in 
Havana Cuba from November 25-29 to strategize collec- 
tively on how to defeat the FTAA and the other trade 
deals that are driving millions into devastating poverty. 

Presenters and delegates included leaders such as 
Evo Morales, the Bolivian campesino leader from 
Cochabamba. He told delegates that the struggle of people 
in that province who mobilized to stop the privatization of 
water is far from over. The private USA company, 
Bechtel, that attempted to take over the water supply is 
now suing the government of Bolivia for $25 million. 
They are using a bilateral agreement between Bolivia and 
Holland as the legal vehicle to sue for “potential lost 
profit.” Quite a prelude to the legal wrangling we can 
expect as the monster tries to devour us. 

To the delight of the participants, Commander in 
Chief Fidel Castro was present for the plenary sessions, 
spending much of his time sitting in the front row of the 
delegation rather than on the stage. Some of the Cana- 
dian participants found themselves sitting in the row 
directly behind him and got to see him close up as he 
accepted the accolades, respect and tokens of apprecia- 
tion that speaker after speaker provided him. It certainly 
dispelled any misconception that some may have had 
from American media sources about how Fidel is re- 
garded by people throughout the Americas. He took the 
time to ask questions of the presenters and showed his in 
depth knowledge of every aspect of the economy of 
Cuba and the western world. He also gave a “brief” 
speech of welcome (only 3-1/2 hours) that included 
sharing some of his experiences with Che Guevara and 
speculating on how Che would have viewed the struggle 
against the FTAA. 

The final 16-page document adopted by the confer- 


ence will be translated and placed on a web page at 
www.alcabajo.cu in the near future. The plan endorses 


the substance 
of a Canadian 
Labour Con- 
gress (CLC) 
resolution that 


calls for a 
hemispheric day of action against the FTAA and sug- 


gests that the day could be in conjunction with the 
protests around the WTO meeting in Cancun, Mexico 
next September. In the meantime, protests should be 
linked with actions around other specific days. For 
example, the women’s workshop suggested that the 
theme of March 8 should be “Women against the FTAA” 
and actions such as a woman’s march could be organized 
in some communities. Making a link between the FTAA 
and our other community struggles that women are 
engaged in will help educate the public about how these 
deals hurt us. Tying in the struggle to save healthcare in 
Canada with the struggle against the FTAA is a good 
example of how we can make those links. 

The Canadian delegation was energized by the 
presence of so many youth and students. They put 
forward a proposal to have a North American forum to 
discuss how 10 years of NAFTA have affected our 
countries. This proposal was discussed in a joint Canada- 
Mexico-USA caucus where a planning committee was 
struck to start the process to organize such an event. 

The youth made up for a noticeable lack of labour 
participation. Many labour activists were there as indi- 
viduals, not sent by their unions. Sheila Katz from the 
International department of the CLC was the only 
official there from Canada’s labour central, in stark 
contrast with the larger labour delegations from other 
countries. Once again, in the struggle against globaliza- 
tion, the question was asked “Where is Labour?” Hope- 
fully, the answer will be clear when it comes to engaging 
in actions against these trade deals that attack us all. 
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Commander іп Chief Fidel Castro 
was present for the sessions 


Cindy McCallum is the National Director of the 
Prairie Region of the Canadian Union of Postal 
Workers. CUPW sent two officers to participate in this 
conference on behalf of the Union. 
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A Canadian nurse has made sure that Chimsoro’s 
death didn’t end her mission to shine a spotlight on 
the devastation caused by the AIDS epidemic. 


by George Manz 


anice Cibart wasn’t looking for adventure when 

she went to visit friends in Zimbabwe in 1996. 

But the three-month vacation changed her life 
soon after she landed in the capital, Harare. 

Just before Cibart went on vacation, she was work- 
ing as a home care nurse for the Regina Health District, 
doing HIV/AIDS education. Out of curiosity, she 
thought she would pick up a bit of information about the 
impact of the disease devastating that part of Africa. On 
her third day in Zimbabwe, Cibart met the Director of 
the Zimbabwe AIDS Network, who invited her to a 
convention being held the next day. Cibart says the focus 
of the convention was setting up and developing HIV 
and AIDS education and treatment programs in Zimba- 
bwe’s rural areas. 

Cibart says the majority of the predominantly poor 
Black people in the country can’t afford the high cost of 
HIV/AIDS testing, so they go undiagnosed until the 
symptoms show up. This area of the world has an ex- 


tremely high rate of HIV infection - 60 percent - with a 
five to one ratio between women and men. 

At the convention, Cibart met Auxillia Chimsoro, a 
mother of three children, who was living with AIDS. 
Chimsoro had worked as a domestic for a wealthy family 
who paid to have her see a doctor to find out why she 
was so fatigued. The medical report and lab work dis- 
covered she was HIV-positive. Chimsoro soon found 
herself pregnant with her fourth child. The child was 
born HIV-positive and died at the age of eight months. 
Chimsoro, however, was not going to let her misfortune 
get the best of her. She decided to let the world know 
about her illness and the horrendous pandemic afflicting 
Zimbabwe. 

“She made it her mission, until she died in 1998, to 
educate people on prevention and treatment of AIDS and 
HIV. She spoke throughout the world,” Cibart noted, 
“including Great Britain, Switzerland and Canada. She 
spoke about what it’s like to be an African woman living 
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with AIDS who has little access to the medical treat- 
ments that are available to most people in the West.” 
Cibart called Chimsoro a strong advocate for African 
women, who is now known as “ће first African woman 
to speak out for women’s rights around AIDS and HIV. 
She was the first person who went to the media and 
asked them to cover the plight of people living with the 


virus.” 
Janice Cibart says Chimsoro lobbied the govern- 


ment incessantly. “While I was working with Auxillia 
Chimsoro,” Cibart remembers, “the government finally 
passed a law which would make 
the female condom just as 
available as the male condom.” 
Cibart and her new friends 
celebrated this important 
achievement on World AIDS 
Day in Zimbabwe later that 
year. 

Cibart says she never met a 
person in Zimbabwe that didn’t 
know something about AIDS 
and HIV. “From the youngest 
people to the elders, everybody 
knew that HIV and AIDS 
existed, and the devastating 
effects it was having on their 
population, but they lacked 
minimal information about how 
the virus is transmitted and how 
to prevent it.” 

She says she worked with Auxillia Chimsoro for 
three months, setting up education and support groups in 
remote rural areas. “We would often travel for two or 
three days in the eastern highlands or in the desert areas 
of western Zimbabwe to reach villages where nobody 
ever goes. We met mostly with women and children 
living with AIDS or HIV because most of the men were 
away working.” 

“The first support group that Auxillia set up was in 
Masvingo,” Janice said. “All the members were women 
who had one thing in common: they were all living with 
either HIV or AIDS. Most of them were widowed. Many 
of them had children who had died from AIDS.” 

One of Janice’s first questions of the group’s 
members was why they all wore nice uniforms to their 
meetings “when none of them had any money, even for 
food. They were selling peanuts, roasted ants and fried 
caterpillars in the beer halls at night to buy the necessi- 

ties of life.” Janice says they quickly educated her to see 
that it’s important to them that they’re seen as equals. “If 
one woman came dressed in a very nice dress and the 
other women were in rags, they had a hard time seeing 
each other as equals fighting for equality. When a new 
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member joins their group, they all donate spare change 
to buy her a matching uniform.” 

Janice Cibart has fond memories of attending her 
first World AIDS Day, where she took part in a huge 
march of over 700 women in a small village. “I was the 
only non-African woman at the march so I was always 
singled out as the guest, not only because I was white, 
but because I was from the western world. In their minds 
I had the most wealth, in terms of both knowledge and 
the financial ability to access AIDS treatment. All the 
women I met there knew about the treatments that are 
available in the West. There 
wasn’t one woman that didn’t 
know what an ‘AIDS Cocktail’ 
was and how it could help 
them.” 

She says, “they treated me like 
a royal guest. They served lunch 
to me first, with the goat testi- 
cles on it. I quickly handed the 
delicacy off to Auxillia.” 

Janice says a big part of the 
AIDS and HIV education in the 
country is done through drama. 

“The women would be in the 
market where they would 
perform a one-act play that 
would educate the people about 
these deadly diseases.” She said 
they also wrote and read poetry. 
“These women would stand up on a city bus and read 
poetry on how to protect yourself from AIDS,” Cibart 
revealed. 

Song was another important method to convey the 
message about AIDS to the people. “Мапу times on a 
bus, they would stand up out of the blue and sing these 
songs about the importance of wearing a condom so your 
penis doesn’t rot. I can’t imagine doing that in Regina,” 
Janice remarked. “They really got their point across,” 
Cibart claimed, because “people would stop and listen to 
the message.” 

Janice Cibart recalls when Auxillia Chimsoro came 
to the International AIDS Conference in Vancouver just 
before she died. Her expenses were paid by a pharma- 
ceutical company. After Auxillia presented her paper 
about what it’s like to be a woman living with AIDS in 
Zimbabwe, she was put up in the Hyatt Regency Hotel in 
Vancouver. “The hotel was totally out of her element,” 
Janice said. “Auxillia saved all her food coupons, cashed 
them like traveler’s cheques, and bought a TV and VCR 
to take back with her. When she got back to Masvingo, 
her house was one of the few in the city that had a TV 


and VCR.” 
Janice said before she left Zimbabwe, “I made a 
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copy of the video I filmed of the AIDS education and 
celebrations and gave it to Auxillia. People would come 
from all over Masvingo and surrounding area just to 
watch TV or the tape from her VCR. It was a big thing 
for people to be able to watch a documentary about 
their lives.” 

Janice Cibart says Zimbabwe made her re-think her 
values. “I always said to the women І met in Zimbabwe, 
‘I would find it so hard to go back to my world to work 
with people infected with HIV and AIDS,’ which is part 
of what I do with home care here. I find 
it difficult to make sense of a world full 
of huge discrepancies between rich 
countries and poor countries. We have 
so much available in the West compared 
to some of the people who mean so 
much to me who have nothing in Zim- 
babwe.” 

Janice Cibart says the women she 
met in Zimbabwe with AIDS or HIV 
were often infected with herpes as part 
of their disease process. “Тһеге was no 
treatment available because of the cost, 
Cibart recalled. “I was able to purchase 
a tube of Zovirax cream without a 
prescription and gave it to some of the 
women І met who were going to share 
it. It cost me something like $200, 
which is about a person’s annual income in Zimbabwe.” 

Janice says when the women shared the tiny amount 
of cream between them, Auxillia later told her that was 
the first night’s sleep she had in the last six years where 
she didn’t wake up with pain from herpes. Cibart says 
the incident was a “huge eye-opener” for her. 

The Regina RN recalled other heart-wrenching 
stories as well. “We met a woman who was HIV-positive 
and her husband who was in the final stages of AIDS in 
one of the remote villages we went to. I wanted to see if 
there was anything I could do to make it easier on the 
family.” Cibart remembers the man “spoke very good 
English because he was a former ambulance driver. 
Everyone wanted me to go see him because we could 
speak with each other. It was a very emotional time. 
Everyone in the village was gathered around in the event 
of his forthcoming death. His flesh was coming off his 
arms, his hands and his feet. His wife wanted to know if 
I had any suggestions on how to make him more com- 
fortable at night; how she could better position him. He 
slept on the cement floor in the hut. So I bought some 
thin rubber mattresses that we covered in plastic that 
could be washed and shared among other villagers.” 

Janice Cibart says when the man got his new mat- 
tress, “under it his wife placed two Tylenol pills that the 
man had been saving for several months until the pain 
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Auxillia Chimsoro 


got really bad and he couldn’t take it any more. Two 
days later, he died. When he died, the man was at a stage 
of the disease where people in the West would be on 
high doses of pain medication. Yet when I looked under 
his mattress, the two pills were still there.” 

Cibart explained that there were many examples of 
lack of services in the country. “Basic needs weren’t 
being met. Things like basic nutrition and hygiene. 

Water to wash in. I rarely saw a bar of soap. At one 
point, I had one pair of latex rubber gloves that I would 
wash between patients.” 

Janice reminisces about the children 
and elders in the villages she went to: 
because they knew she was a nurse 
from the West, they thought she had all 
the answers. “They wanted to know if 
their child had AIDS. Can you make 
him better? Can you send her some 
AZT?” Cibart said it was these mo- 
ments that “reinforced in me how little I 
could really do to help.” 

But Janice Cibart recalled positive 
impressions of Zimbabwe as well. 
“They call it home-based nursing in 
Zimbabwe, but very few were actually 
nurses because of the lack of education 

in the country. We helped women 
graduate from two-week up to six-week 
home-based nursing programs. These women were all 
HIV-positive themselves and learned how to take care of 
people with AIDS. When they graduated, they got a 12- 
inch long bar of soap, a pair of rubber gloves and a 
uniform to wear. Then they went out and did their home- 
based nursing.” 

When she compares community nursing in Sas- 
katchewan and what she saw in Zimbabwe, there were 
big differences. “As a home care nurse, I clock the 
number of kilometers I drive every day. In Zimbabwe, 
it’s nothing to walk eight or nine hours in a day. They 
judge their day by if they got up at three in the morning, 
they’d be able to walk so far to get to their first home 
visit and then get in a few more visits in other nearby 
villages.” 

Calling the women she met is Zimbabwe “amaz- 
ing,” Cibart recalls making a pact with Auxillia. “Before 
she died I told her I would continue to tell the stories of 
her life so people would always be aware of the situation 
in her part of the world.” Janice has been doing just that 
ever since. 


George Manz, a previous editor of Briarpatch, 
works for the Saskatchewan Union of Nurses in the 
Communications Department. This article originally 
appeared in SUN Spots. 
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The promise of $6 billion dollars in aid is little more than a cheap 
public relations ploy from those who have decimated the continent 
and continue to rob even the poorest countries. 


Ra G8 Summit, held in Kananaskis last June, pledged 
$6 billion dollars a year in so-called aid to Africa by 2006. 


The low figure caused Phil Twyford of Oxfam to say 
“We’re extremely disappointed by this wasted opportunity. 
They’ re offering peanuts to Africa and recycled peanuts at 
that.” In 1999, debt service payments from Africa, the 
poorest region in the world, to rich Western countries 
totalled $35.7 billion. African debt stands at a crippling 
$300 billion. According to The Guardian, “African leaders 
invited to the G8 gathering in Kananaskis expressed deep 
disappointment that the plan did nothing to open western 
markets, cancel debts of the poorest countries or provide 
the financial aid needed to meet the U.N.’s targets for 
tackling global poverty by 2015.” 

Behind the shameful peanut throwing lurks a deadly 
Western policy towards Africa. The USA government 
which dominates the G8, has (through the Pentagon, the 
CIA, the World Bank and the IMF) systematically demol- 
ished African economies, health and education sectors, 
and fueled 11 wars on the continent with arms transfers 
and military training. This genocidal imperial strategy has 
killed more than four million Africans and allowed the 
USA and the West to attain A frica’s abundant natural 
riches cheaply. 

Nearly 80 percent of the strategic minerals the USA 
requires are found in Africa including 90 percent of the 
world’s cobalt, 90 percent of the platinum, 40 percent of 
the gold, 98 percent of the chromium, 64 percent of the 
manganese and one-third of the uranium. These minerals 
are needed to make jet engines, cars, missiles, electronic 
components, iron and steel. Africa also accounts for 18 


percent of USA oil imports as compared to 25 percent 
from the Persian Gulf. 


Militarizing Africa 

Africa is the most war-torn region in the world. 
During the 1990s, 32 African countries (out of 53) saw 
violent conflict. According to William Hartung, co-author 
of “Deadly Legacy: USA Arms to Africa and the Congo 
War,” a report released in 2000 by the New York-based 
World Policy Institute, the USA sent $1.5 billion dollars 
in arms and training to Africa during the Cold War years 
(1950-1989) and this “set the stage for the current round of 
conflicts in the region.” 

Following the end of the Cold War, the Clinton 
Administration undertook “a wave of new military training 
programs in Africa.” From 1991 to 1995, the USA gave 
military assistance to 50 countries in Africa out of a total 
of 53; during 1991-98, USA arms sales and military 
training to Africa totalled more than $227 million. 


Congo 

In the Democratic Republic of the Congo (DRC), the 
heart of Africa, USA proxies Uganda and Rwanda occupy 
the eastern half of the country and are looting its mineral 
resources and sending them to the West. The DRC is the 
richest country in Africa holding the world’s biggest 
copper, cobalt and cadmium deposits. The war started by 
Rwanda and Uganda against the Congolese government in 
1998, has killed 2.5 million people and displaced 2.3 
million. Oxfam called this war, “the world’s biggest 
humanitarian disaster.” Angola, Zimbabwe and Namibia 
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sent their armies to support the Congo government and 
Burundi joined the other side. Thus began “A frica’s First 
World War” involving seven armies which has further 
wrecked a country crushed by more than a century of 
Western domination. The USA has given arms and/or 
military training to all seven armies. 


Angola 

Another USA-made disaster is the aftermath of the 
27-year-long civil war in Angola (A frica’s longest-running 
war) which ended in April 2002. The conflict killed 
500,000 people and shattered the country. Half a million 
people face starvation as a result of the war. According to 
the BBC, “It is the worst starvation to hit Southern Africa 
in over a decade.” Three and a half million Angolans (a 
third of the population) have been displaced by the war 
and eight to fifteen million land mines cover Angola 
making agriculture hazardous. As a result, fertile Angola 
has to import half its food requirements. There are 100,000 
disabled land mine victims, 82 percent of Angolans live in 
poverty and a child dies of a preventable disease every 
three minutes. Like the Congo, Angola is rich in mineral 
wealth: it is Africa’s second largest oil producer (after 
Nigeria) with some of the largest offshore oil deposits in 
the world, and its diamond output is worth about $800 
million a year. 

The civil war started with Angola’s independence 
from Portugal in 1975 when the left-wing Popular Move- 
ment for the Liberation of Angola (MPLA) took power 
and Washington launched a CIA covert operation in July 
to overthrow it. The operation was the brainchild of Henry 
Kissinger who was then Secretary of State in the Ford 
Administration. The CIA at the time was led by George 
Bush Sr. The CIA plan included backing a South African 
invasion of Angola to seize the capital Luanda and stop 
the MPLA from establishing itself as Angola’s first 
independent government. Before South African forces 
could reach Luanda, however, Cuban troops landed and 
beat back the apartheid army. 

The CIA operation spent $31.7 million on arming 
UNITA (Union for the Total Independence of Angola, an 
opponent of the MPLA led by the brutal Jonas Savimbi) 
and the South Africans before being shut down by Con- 
gress in 1976. USA aid to UNITA resumed in 1985 under 
the Reagan Administration and Savimbi received $250 
million between 1986 and 1991. 


More Wars 

At the same time that it laid waste to Angola, the 
USA ensured a similar fate for adjoining Mozambique, 
which also emerged from Portuguese colonialism in 1975. 
Here, the USA again in collaboration with South Africa, 
backed the Mozambican National Resistance (КЕМАМО) 
which committed massive atrocities against civilians in a 
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16-year-long war with the left-wing Front for the Libera- 
tion of Mozambique (FRELIMO) government. One 
million people were killed and five million displaced by 
the time the war ended in 1992. In 1988, Roy Stacey, 

USA Deputy Assistant Secretary of State, who was part of 
a group trying to end Washington’s backing for 
RENAMO, stated that the insurgents were carrying out 
“one of the most brutal holocausts against ordinary human 
beings since World War II.” 

Somalia which today is wracked by civil war and 
has no central government was the top recipient (per 
capita) of USA military and economic aid in Africa 
during the 1980s. Siad Barre, the country’s dictator at 
the time, was a key strategic ally of Washington in the 
Cold War and got $600 million in USA aid. Similarly, 
Sudan today is embroiled in an 18-year old civil war that 
has killed two million people. The USA is actively 
supporting the rebel Sudanese People’s Liberation Army 
(SPLA) against the government. However, it has long 
been clear that Washington wants to keep the rebels 
strong enough to prevent defeat but does not want them 
to become capable of toppling the government. “Peace” 
a USA official explained, “does not necessarily suit 
American interests. An unstable Sudan amounts to a 
stable Egypt.” 


Pacific 
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The All-African Conference of Churches has called the 
debt “a new form of slavery, as vicious as the slave trade.” 


Economic War 
Washington has fomented not only military conflict in 


Africa but also an economic war through its agents the 
World Bank and the IMF. The Structural Adjustment 
Programs (SAPs) imposed by these institutions on 36 
African countries since 1980 have devastated the conti- 
nent, decimating national economies and health and 
education systems. SAPs offer loans on condition that 
governments drastically reduce public spending (especially 
on health, education and food subsidies) in favor of repay- 
ment of debt owed to Western banks, increase exports of 
raw materials to the West, encourage foreign investment 
and privatize state enterprises; the last two steps mean 
selling whatever national assets a poor country may have 
to Western multinational corporations. Under SAPs, Sub- 
Saharan A frica’s external debt has actually increased by 
more than 500 percent since 1980, to $300 billion today. In 
1997, the United Nations Development Programme 
(UNDP) stated that in the absence of debt payments, 
severely indebted African countries could have saved the 
lives of 21 million people and given 90 million girls and 
women access to basic education by the year 2000. The 
All-African Conference of Churches has called the debt “а 
new form of slavery, as vicious as the slave trade.” 

After 20 years of SAPs, 313 million Africans lived in 
absolute poverty in 2001 (out of a total population of 682 
million), a 63 percent increase since 1994. Life expect- 
ancy has dropped to 47 years, the lowest in the world. 
Forty percent of Africans suffer from malnutrition and 
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care spending in the 42 poorest African 
countries fell by 50 percent during the 1980s. 
This has left diseases to rage unchecked, 
leading most alarmingly to an AIDS pan- 
demic. More than 17 million Africans have 
died of HIV/AIDS which has created 12 
million orphans. 

Forty percent of African children are out of 
school and the adult literacy rate in Sub- 
Saharan Africa is 60 percent, well below the 
developing country average of 73 percent. 
More than 140 million young Africans are 
illiterate. Given the annihilating social impact 
of SAPs all over Africa, it is not surprising 
that Emily Sikazwe, director of the Zambian 
anti-poverty group “Women for Change,” 
asked: “What would they [the World Bank 
and the IMF] say if we took them to the 
World Court in The Hague and accused them 


of genocide?” 


American Holocaust 

Just as an unstable Sudan amounts to a 
stable Egypt, so, too, an unstable, war- 
wracked and poverty-stricken Africa amounts 
to a stable and prosperous West. This is USA imperial 
strategy towards Africa and it has destroyed the continent. 
The strategy aims at extracting the maximum amount of 
wealth from Africa for the West at the lowest cost through 
the perpetration of a holocaust created by 11 wars and 
structural adjustment programs imposed on 36 countries. 
The wars have killed more than four million Africans and 
the SAPs have led to an estimated 21 million deaths; both 
have resulted in the transfer of hundreds of billions of 
dollars to the West. Most African exports to the West are 
raw materials and the wars have helped keep their price 
low since the armies need to sell these for whatever money 
they can get in order to buy weapons; a considerable 
portion of the weapons are also bought from the West. 
SAPs have transferred $229 billion in debt payments from 
Sub-Saharan Africa to the West since 1980. This is four 
times the region’s 1980 debt. Like the wars, SAPs also help 
keep raw material prices low by enforcing the expansion of 
such exports to the West. The value of primary African 
exports has dropped by about half since 1980. 

Four hundred years of the slave trade and 90 years of 
Western colonialism in Africa helped build the USA and 
European economies; Washington’s ravaging of Africa 
today continues this horrifying legacy and starkly reveals 
the grotesqueness of the West. 


Asad Ismi is a writer on international politics. This 
excerpt is from an article originally appearing in the 
CCPA Monitor. To read his other articles visit 
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A look at how your dream vacation 


Fair Trave 


can support a model community based on sustainable development. 


story and photos by Sophie Watson 


etting to Bushara Island Camp from Edmonton, 

Alberta is a bit of a production - it feels like you 

are going so far east you just might end up west. 
First stop is Calgary. Then London, Rome, Addis Ababa, 
Nairobi, ипи landing in Entebbe, Uganda where you 
begin the 8-hour truck drive over rambunctious pot-holed 
roads. We finally board an outboard motor boat for the 
last segment of our journey. 

We cruise on Lake Bunyonyi (Lake of the Little 
Birds) past various islands and lake people in their dugout 
canoes. The islands are mostly terraced right to the top; it 
looks gorgeous but it means that every bit of land is being 
farmed. We pass Bwama Island, home of a former leper 
colony that now houses 
primary and secondary 
schools and an 
agroforestry project. We 
also pass by АКатрепе 
(Punishment Island) 
where unwed pregnant 
women used to be exiled. 
We go past some Crested 
Cranes, the national bird 
of Uganda, performing 
their mating dance on the 
lakeshore with their 
funny punk-rock hairdos. 
On spotting visitors, 
children from a faraway 
island scream: “Hey 
Muzungu! how are 
uuuuuuu?” 

After roughly ten 
minutes on water, we can 
see our home-to-be for 
the next week. It has graceful super-model Eucalyptus 
trees fronting the west shore. The slender trees have been 
peeled naked by clans of Cormorants. Pif and Paf, the 
resident Pied Kingfisher birds, are waiting to greet us at 
the dock. 

І am here to meet Canadians Tim and Joanne Specht 
and their Ugandan colleagues and to experience their 
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Traditional dancers at Bushara Island 
with terraced crops in the background 


Bushara Island Camp. The first of its kind, the camp is a 
stopover to and from gorilla tours. It’s a bird watcher’s 
haven, a private place for retreats and most importantly a 
community project. The Spechts are missionaries and 
development workers from a Canadian organization 
called the African Community Technical Service (ACTS). 
ACTS together with the Lake Bunyonyi Development 
Company (LBDC) offer an organic approach to sustain- 
able development. An eco-touristic, fair travel camp, 
Bushara is a pioneer in Uganda. 


Local Conditions 

The beautiful environment of Lake Bunyonyi is not 
sufficient to feed the 
Bunyonyi community 
beyond the point of 
subsistence farming. Soil 
degradation, over- 
farming, a growing 
population and the 
decreasing size of land 
holdings are all factors. 
The poverty of the area’s 
people motivated the 
Lake Bunyonyi Develop- 
ment Project. The one 
major resource that the 
area did have to offer was 
beauty and so the well- 
treed island was turned 
into an income-generat- 

ing campground, which 
would support an 
agroforestry project to 
examine higher yielding 
farming techniques. 

The Lake Bunyonyi Development Company started 
the camp with no tents, just camping grounds. They 
developed the camp slowly over the years; only building 
as they could afford it. In the beginning, the staff were not 
earning a salary, just one meal a day. Now the camp has 
eight tents, a group campsite and one cottage for rent and 
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Furnished tent accomodations at Bushara Island 


the company has 40 paid employees. 
Uganda was once known as the pearl of Africa but 


during Amin and Obote’s regimes, the country’s economy 
plummeted and human rights violations soared to horrify- 
ing levels. Agriculture is the most important sector of the 
Ugandan economy, employing between 80 and 90 percent 
of the work force. Women are responsible for up to 80 
percent of the agricultural production, which involves 
both subsistence and cash crops. There are currently 
almost one million orphans under the age of 15 who have 
lost their mother or both parents to AIDS. Uganda’s GNP 
per capita is $170 - the seventh lowest in the world. 


Amenities and Animals 

The island has no electricity, running water, or flush 
toilets. The camp has solar panels, revolutionary dry 
latrines, a whole lot of candlelight and kerosene light, and 
a mandate to be good to the land and people. With its 
equatorial climate, Bushara Island is truly ideal. There are 
no snakes - just one kind of harmless oversized worm. No 
hippos, no crocodiles. There are no leeches or flesh-eating 
lake viruses. No Bilharzia (beaver fever). No mango flies 
laying eggs on your clothes only to hatch later from a sac 
under your skin. The only wild animals are genets (harm- 
less cats), birds and a couple of frolicking otters. This is 
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declare almost hourly, “It’s a birder’s paradise!” 

Our new home is called the Robin-Chat Tent. On a 
private patch of island we have a large green canvas safari 
tent. With its own patio, outdoor shower, flower garden 
and lake view, our new home 15 gorgeous - it feels and 
sounds like Eden. Nature here is very noisy. Bou bous, 
Robin-chats, Weavers, Finches and spiders busily weav- 
ing webs make a whole lot of noise on this little 1.8 
hectare island. 

My first activity of the day was to run the Eucalyptus 
trail twice round as the staff canoed to work and parked 
their dugout canoes in the reeds. I’d catch the first set of 
the day’s bird music. Later in the day you can take a 
birdwatching tour of the island with Enosh, who will give 
you a checklist of the hundreds of birds you might see or 
hear. You can also take a canoe tour to one of the nearby 
islands, visit a primary school, see some traditional 
dancers, or just canoe for the thrill of the paddle. 

Meals are available at a restaurant at the top of the 
island or you can have lunch delivered in a picnic 
basket. For entertainment there is always the view from 
the Robin-Chat tent with Catfish jumping, otters frol- 
icking and Kingfishers diving. Swimming laps around 
the island in the volcanic lake is always a good chal- 
lenge. On Mondays and Fridays a flotilla of canoes can 
be seen moving toward the local market. Any evening 


an island for serious chilling out. I couldn’t help but 
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of your stay you can do a starry nighttime tour of the 
lake by canoe. 

At the camp you also have the opportunity to support 
the local economy by shopping. Clothing and homemade 
baskets come from a cooperative of women who sew on 
foot treadle machines. They have been chosen for the 
cooperative due to their inability to fulfill their traditional 
roles within their families - roles which always include 
heavy physical labour. Each of these women has a health 
problem or disability making them “burdens” to their 
families and sometimes causing them to be 
“unmarriageable.” The cooperative trains the women іп 
book-keeping and marketing as well, so they are fully 
able to run their cooperative independently. 


Management Considerations 

Currently there are 40 people working for the 
LBDC. The general manager, William Tibamwenda, has 
been with the company since the beginning when he 
started as a latrine digger and a 
night watchman. He explains 
that back in 1992 the top of the 
island was all bush, so they 
cleared it in order to build the 
restaurant there. To this day 
they use pangas to cut the 
grass. Pangas are large knives 
like machetes. There are no 
mowers available not even 
non-electric ones. When I 
asked Tim why they couldn’t fundraise to get a push 
mower, he explained that having a crew of 10 men do it 
with pangas gives each man a job for a couple of weeks, 
push mowers would give only two men work for two 
days. This reflects their organic approach to development 
- if you introduce machines prematurely you can elimi- 
nate jobs, or you can create a non-sustainable situation 
where people become dependent on foreign machines, 
foreign parts and contributions. 

“The partnership between Ugandans and Canadians 
is benefitting the local people,” William tells me. “Before 
there was no development, no money, no education, no 
jobs, no agroforestry - just soil erosion. This campground 
is the mother of all campgrounds in the Kabale district. 
Others have copied us. Now there are six others in this 
area. The island was just used for cultivation before. The 
Canadian missionaries saw how poor the people were and 
wanted to create some revenue. We have never failed to 
pay the wages or taxes, and we have never failed to buy 
what we need. Tim is a good economist,” William ex- 
plains proudly. 

Tim and Joanne Specht, the Canadian directors, try 
to ensure, with the training they do and with anything 
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It's an organic approach to 
sustainable development. 


As an eco-touristic, 
fair travel camp, Bushara is 
a pioneer in Uganda. 


they add to the Island, that the Ugandans will be able to 
carry on. They train the staff in hospitality, guest services, 
marketing research as well as in business and product 
development. They have trained the kitchen staff and the 
sewing cooperative. They have had the staff trained in 
birdwatching. Along with William, they oversee the 
agroforestry project, an orphancare program, a micro-loan 
program, a sewing cooperative, and other community 
projects which are funded with revenue from the camp. 

After five years on Bushara, the Spechts will soon be 
leaving. The downfall of a lot of development projects in 
Africa is that as soon as the Muzungus leave, projects 
often deteriorate for various reasons. William, who will 
be running the company, is very conscious of this and he 
says, “I have seen a lot of projects come and go. I know 
how to budget and predict. We have to care for the 
properties of the company so that our brothers, sisters and 
children can replace us one day.” 

Jackline Tumubweine, the restaurant manager, has 
been working for seven years 
at Bushara. She says, “I like it 
here because it is peaceful 
and it is near to my family. 
And for us working here, we 
are helping our families.” She 
also noted something that she 
learned from the project, 
“Crayfish were not being 
used for food before. Fisher- 
men used to just throw them 
back in the lake.” 

The Lake Bunyonyi Development Company offers a 
remarkable model of sustainable development. It has 
tailored projects to suit the environment and the commu- 
nity while keeping an eye to the future. Revenue from the 
camp has grown from $27,000 in 1997 to $110,000 in 
2001. This revenue is being directly used to nurture a 
community with a homegrown way of providing for 
people’s needs. 

If you happen to be in East Africa on your way to see 
the mountain gorillas, or you’re looking for a wonderful 
retreat, visit Bushara Island Camp. For a great price you 
are getting a piece of paradise and helping a community 
to grow and develop. William and Jackline will be wait- 
ing for you with a torch to lead you to your tents and offer 
you a strong cup of African tea. Ecotourism benefits the 
environment, the community and tourists. 


Sophie Watson is a freelance writer currently living 
in England. This article was produced with the support of 
the Canadian International Development Agency (CIDA). 
To make reservations or for more information please visit 


www.acts.ca/lbdc/bushara . 
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A Canadian returns from Palestine determined to 
increase international pressure to end 
the latest “apartheid system.” 


Cre road to Rafah, Gaza’s southernmost city, is a to the Geneva Conventions: Palestinian homes are 
dangerous one. As we stop at the Gush Katif Junction, being demolished daily by Israeli bulldozers under the 
my Palestinian driver becomes nervous. “They often protective cover of snipers and tank fire to allow for the 
shoot here,” he says. A group of 10-year-old Palestin- construction of a massive 6-meter high steel wall along 
ian boys approach our car. My driver opens the door the Egyptian border. 
and lets one in. He then speeds past the Israeli turrets Demolition teams in Rafah give little or no warn- 
that guard the 200-meter checkpoint, stops the car, ing and the daily gun battles and Israeli shelling have 
gives the boy a shekel (35 cents) and lets him out. He left scores of Palestinian civilians dead and wounded. 
tells me that these boys make money by helping drivers Resisting occupants are forced out by machine gun fire 
bring the total number of people in their cars up to and tank shells. There is no compensation. So far, 350 
three. Any less and Israeli soldiers will fire on the car, homes have been demolished and 500 damaged. Hu- 
suspecting it of transporting explosives. manitarian organizations offer tents to those willing to 
In November 2002, I spent six days in Rafah live on the street, and an eventual apartment elsewhere 
where most people live in a in Rafah. The average family size in 
refugee camp, indistinguishable Rafah is 11 and 80 percent of the 
from the adjacent city. My stay population already live below the 
was part of a 3-week photo- poverty line. 
graphic journey in Palestine that When I first arrived in Rafah, people 
took me to East Jerusalem, began pulling me into their homes in 
Ramallah, Jenin, Gaza City, Block O, a neighbourhood where 
Khan Younis, and Rafah. Rafah demolitions occur daily. I entered one 
attracted my attention for many home through a large hole in the wall 
reasons. First of all, Rafah is off to find a mother feeding her 5 young 
the radar as far as any western children. The hole had been created to 
media is concerned. This is allow for quick escape in case the 
unfortunate as it has suffered attacks from the Israeli Defense 
more death and injury per Forces (IDF) became too intense. In 
capita than any other city in Ё the neighbouring home, missing its 
Palestine in the 26 months of Grandmother weeping entire southern wall, I stood with the 
the Al-Aqsa Intifada: 210 dead, at the loss of her home occupants watching an armored 
2455 injuries, 800 life-saving bulldozer pass by. Beside me, the 
operations іп Rafah’s main health clinic, which became family’s grandmother wept as, once again, being 
a full-fledged hospital to keep up with the casualties. Palestinian meant losing her home. І held her hand and 
Rafah also sits nervously next to the Gush Katif settle- comforted her, an inadequate gesture for an elderly 
ments, where approximately 7,000 Israeli settlers with person about to live on the street in a tent. Children 
green lawns and swimming pools have illegally occu- beckoned me on over 10-foot high mounds of rubble 
pied 40 percent of Gaza’s land, while 1.2 million mixed with furniture and clothing to see the expanse of 
Palestinians live in poverty on the remaining 60 per- sand where 350 Palestinian homes once stood. Israeli 
cent. Finally, Rafah is the site of what some human tanks flanked the bulldozers and massive cranes were 
sinking new sections of the wall deep into the earth. 


rights organizations are calling a war crime according 
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I traveled next to one of Rafah’s 
cemeteries where a funeral was being 
held for Hamed al-Masri, a 2-year- 
old boy killed by an IDF bullet the 
day before. Hamed died while his 
family was escaping the Israeli tank 
rounds that were striking their home 
in Rafah’s crowded Block J. I asked 
permission to photograph the funeral. 
After taking a photograph of Asa’ad 
Hassan, the grieving father, an 
elderly man said something to me in 
an angry tone. I asked my interpreter 
if my presence had offended the 
family. “No no!” he said. “He told 
you to tell the world what the Israelis 
have done.” This wasn’t the last time 
І would hear such pleas for help from 
the outside world. After the funeral, I 
visited and photographed the child’s 
mother, Asmaa’, in Rafah’s hospital, where she was 
recovering from critical injuries to the abdomen sus- 
tained during the attack. 

I spent my first evening in Rafah with Kamal Abu 
Shammala and his family in their new home far from 
Block O. Kamal had recently left Block O after his 10- 
year-old daughter had been killed during an IDF attack 
one month earlier, the day after construction of the wall 
began. According to Kamal and the Palestinian Center 
for Human Rights, indiscriminate shelling of homes in 
Block O left 6 civilians dead and 40 wounded. The IDF 
knew this would happen: 90,000 people inhabit less 
than | square kilometer in the Rafah refugee camp. 
Kamal’s daughter was killed by shrapnel to the head as 
the family was fleeing. Since the incident, Kamal’s 
wife has difficulty sleeping or eating, and his other 
young children are constantly asking where their sister 
has gone. 

For the following four days, I stayed with a family 
of 10 in Block O whose home will eventually be 
demolished. Here | became acquainted with what 
Palestinians call “the background music,” that is, the 
constant machine gun fire and explosions that rock 
their communities. This house, which the father Mousa 
had built seven years earlier in a brief period of hope 
after the signature of the Oslo Accords, was riddled 
with bullet holes and surrounded by empty expanses of 
sand where houses once stood. Parked 70 meters 
behind my bedroom was an Israeli tank guarding the 
work of the bulldozers. Mousa had placed bricks in the 
dining room window to protect his family from the 
daily tank rounds. For 25 years he has been working on 
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A Palestinian grandmother and her family watch the bulldozers 
from within the ruins of their home 


an Israeli kibbutz. Now he’s waiting for the IDF to 
destroy his home with no offer of compensation. 

On my third day in his home, a 2-hour gun battle 
raged between IDF tanks and the Palestinian fighters 
trying to push back the bulldozers, all in proximity of 
one of the most densely populated neighbourhoods on 
earth. Later that day, as we were eating the Ramadan 
breakfast, two large rounds slammed into the back wall 
of the house. A third bullet came in through the bath- 
room window and smashed into the kitchen wall. That 
night, as locals took me walking through one of 
Rafah’s markets, IDF flares lit up the sky, unmanned 
spy drones circled the refugee camp, and red tracer 
bullets whizzed over the market landing God only 
knows where. 

What is happening in Rafah is only an example of 
what is happening daily throughout Palestine: civilians 
are killed or wounded, homes are destroyed or dam- 
aged, and agricultural land is razed. People are de- 
tained, arrested, tortured and executed. During my 20 
days in Palestine, full-scale invasions and 24-hour 
curfews were imposed on Nablus, Hebron, and Bethle- 
hem. Armed incursions, often with tanks and Apache 
helicopters, occurred in virtually every major popula- 
tion center in Palestine. According to the Palestinian 
Center for Human Rights, “In the approximately 800 
cases of Palestinian civilians killed by Israeli forces 
during the al-Aqsa Intifada, no Israeli military person- 
nel or settlers have been indicted or arrested for such 
killings, and in no cases of killing or property destruc- 
tion has compensation been paid.” By contrast, when 
Palestinians fight back (“terrorism”), they are arrested 
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or killed, their homes destroyed and 
families made homeless, their cities 
are encircled, put under indefinite 24- 
hour curfews, their institutions shut 
down, and inhabitants are subjected to 
nerve-wracking house-to-house 
searches. 

Collective punishment is of 
course illegal, and the destruction of 
homes and agricultural land without 
adequate military justification is a war 
crime. The IDF defends its “clearing” 
policy, saying it needs the stolen land 
and walls as “security strips” to protect 
Israeli settlements and military out- 
posts from Palestinian attacks. The 205 
Israeli settlements, perched on Pales- 
tine’s best land, already constitute a 
serious breach of international law and 
are of course the root cause of the 
grisly attacks the IDF wants to pre- 
vent. The settlements, doubling in number since the 
signing of the Oslo Accords and interconnected with 
Israeli-only highways, are part of the decades-old Israeli 
practice of dividing the Palestinian population and 
driving them from their land. 

Israel continues its 35-year-old military occupation 
largely because it can. Official international criticism is 
at best muted. Governments are unwilling to offend the 
USA, which uses Israel as a military outpost to supervise 


Asmaa’al-Masri, 31 years of age, mother of four, was critically wounded 
by shrapnel to the leg, abdomen and chest from an IDF attack on her 
home in November. Hamed, her two-year-old son was killed. 
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Salah al-Din Gate (called “The Gate of Death” by locals) is 
the scene of nightly battles. The street, businesses 


and homes lay in ruins. 


oil reserves in the Gulf. The mainstream media generally 
focuses on context-deprived accounts of Palestinian 
attacks. Editorial pieces at times resemble fairy tales. 
Izzy Asper owns half the shares in The National Post 
and runs one of Canada’s largest media corporations, 
Canwest Global Communications. In a recent op-ed 
piece in his newspaper, Asper lauds Israel as “a symbol 
and teacher of excellence for all of humankind” and goes 
on to complain about anti-Israeli bias in the media. 

The facts on the ground, 
readily available to those interested, 
present a very different reality; one 
which an increasing number of 
international organizations are 
likening to the former apartheid 
system in South Africa. People 
interested in improving this situa- 
tion can start by doing some read- 
ing outside the mainstream. They 
can pressure their elected officials 
to speak out, while at the same time 
supporting the initiatives of the 
numerous organizations already 
working for Palestinian rights. 
International pressure will be a 
central factor in ending the Israeli 
oppression of the Palestinian 
people. 


Darren Ell is an independent 


photographer living in Montreal. 
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Sustainable Forestry 
is Possible 


The award winning forest managed by 

the Menominee First Nation is an excellent 

example for those looking for persuasive arguments 
against the logging methods that ignore biodiversity. 


by John W. Warnock 


Е. the beginning of commercial exploitation by 
European immigrants to the present, the forestry in 
Saskatchewan has been viewed as a natural 
resource to be used for private exploita- 
tion. From small independent loggers to 
the monopoly domination by Ameri- 
can giant Weyerhaeuser Corpora- 
tion, there has never been any 
policy dedicated to sustainability. 
That is the North American capital- 
ist tradition of resource extraction. 
But the Menominee First Nation in 
Wisconsin has demonstrated that 
this does not have to be the case and 
that the ecological alternative is better 
in every way. 

In New York in 1995 the United 
Nations presented a special award to the 
Menominee of Wisconsin for their contribution to the 
world’s environment through sustainable forestry 
development. The Menominee forest, 235,000 acres in 
Wisconsin close to Green Bay, is the only true forest 
left in the Great Lakes area, or for that matter, in the 
Eastern United States. People from all over the world 
come to see how it is possible to maintain a forest, 
with all its original diversity, and still carry out log- 
ging. Between 1865 and the early 1990s, over two 
billion board feet of saw timber had been harvested 
with no reduction in the existing saw timber stock. 
Biodiversity had been maintained. The Menominee 
Forest stands in direct contrast to the Nicolet National 


Forest on its northern border, which has been 
managed in the “business as usual” way. 
Many studies have compared the 
two forests. Thomas Davis’ 
Sustaining the Forest, the 
People and the Spirit is a 
good place to start to learn 
about the Menominee forest 
and the First Nation people 
who have restored and 
protected it. 
1 This was not ап easy 
T process. The Menominee 
a eee Е t people originally had historic 
F hk Ч rights to around two-thirds of 
4 what is now Wisconsin. They 
survived the colonialism of the 
French and the British and adapted to 
the fur trade. But they could not resist the American 
invasion. Between 1817 and 1856 the USA govern- 
ment forced eight treaties on the Menominee, with 
the Lake Poygan Treaty of 1848 forcing them to 
cede all of their land to the USA government. They 
protested, went to the Congress, and managed to 
obtain the Treaty of Wolf River in 1864, which 
restored to the Tribe their present forest and reserva- 
tion. The Wisconsin “pine barons” moved in and 
began to cut their trees. 
The struggle for the survival of the Menominee 
took two phases. First, they fought to get ownership 
rights to their land. Then they fought to end clear 
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cutting. They were able to achieve this because they 
found an ally in “Fighting Bob” LaFollette, the Pro- 
gressive Party leader from Wisconsin, who worked 
with the Menominee. The result was the LaFollette 
Act of 1908, which gave them control over their land 
and specifically required selective logging in the 
Menominee forest. 

The principles of sustainability are the foundation 
for the Menominee Tribal Enterprises, which adminis- 
ters the forest. There is a tribal consensus agreement 
on three basic operating principles. “First, the system 
must be sustainable for future generations. Second, 
the forest must be cared for properly to provide for the 
needs of the people. And Third, we keep all the pieces 
of the forest to maintain diversity.” Forestry must be 
“ecologically viable, economically feasible, and 
socially desirable.” All species must retain use of the 
forest, and the forest must be maintained for all uses, 
not just the harvesting of trees. 

As the Menominee insist, “The Earth is your 
mother, and you do not purposely set out to wound 
your mother.” But they always add that “your mother 
must also provide for you.” Davis has detailed how 
the Menominee practice forestry using the best of new 
science and technology, 
while doing the very 
minimum of damage in 


Scholarship Opportunity 


used, but no clear cut may be larger than 30 acres. 
There is still strong opposition within the community 
to even this minimal clear cutting. 

Central to the tribe’s dramatic success in forestry 
is their commitment to collective ownership of the 
forest and land. There is strong consensus that the 
product of the land, the natural resources, are for the 
benefit of all of the people and not just for those who 
may be fortunate enough to have enough income or 
power to own !апаӣ. Secondly, the earth is too impor- 
tant to be privately owned. It is basic to life. They 
know that the survival of the Menominee as a people 
depends on their historic ties to the land and they 
have not applied the principles of capitalism to land 
and its resources. 

So how have they managed to do this? Davis 
describes how the Menominee First Nation operate as 
a community. The key is the practice of participatory 
democracy, based in the Tribal Council meetings. All 
interested members of the tribe attend Council meet- 
ings, and everyone is guaranteed a chance to speak. 
On important questions, debate may go on for days. 
The purpose is to reach a consensus. 

The other basic characteristic of the Menominee 
First Nation is the diversity 
of interests and balance of 
power. The Menominee 
themselves are a diversified 


the forest in the har- 
vesting process. For 
example, the forest has 
been classified into 884 
habitat type plots which 
are all carefully moni- 
tored for 
growth, pests and 
diseases, and planned 
harvest. Selective 
harvesting is used, and 
those trees harvested 
“are past maturity, have 
a poor quality, or are 
not likely to survive 
until the next scheduled 
cutting.” After these 
trees are cut, then it is 
decided whether others 
can be cut as well. For 
the few species which 
reproduce best without 
shade, clear cutting is 
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people. Some are tradition- 
alists who live off the 
forest. Many are on social 
assistance and cannot find 
employment. Around 300 
are employed in the forest 
and the sawmill. Others 
work for government 
institutions on the reserve, 
which constitutes a Wis- 
consin county. Others work 
at mainstream jobs in larger 
cities. Many have post- 
secondary education. Power 
groups develop around 
different tribal institutions. 
But power is decentralized, 
and no group, family or 
clan is able to dominate the 
local government. Women 
have considerable power 
and status, going back to 
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the pre-colonial period when the Menominee were a 
matrilineal society. Ada Deer, Sylvia Wilber, and 
Shirley Daly, known as the “three sisters,” led the 
fight for restoration of Menominee rights. No group 
remains in office or in power for more than a short 
time. There is wide agreement that this is best for the 
community. 

The Menominee were the first wood producers in 
the United States to obtain Green Cross certification 
by the Scientific Certification System and Smart 
Wood certification from the Rain Forest Alliance. 
This helps secure sales. But they need to develop 
value added wood product industries, and they lack 
the funds for this. 

Thomas Davis’ study of the Menominee experi- 
ence should be required reading for anyone interested 
in forestry. For the people of Saskatchewan, it shows 
an alternative way to development. 

Saskatchewan did not gain the ability to control 
its own resources until 1930, and the first Forestry Act 
was passed in 1931. The early practice by entrepre- 
neurs was “high grading,” where individuals and 
small companies cut the best trees and left the rest. 
During the drought of the 1930s, there was wide- 
spread loss of forests due to extensive fires. The CCF 
government of T.C. Douglas (1944-64) tried to bring 
order to the industry, chose to offer government 
incentives to encourage private investment, and there 
was little real commitment to contain environmental 
damage. In 1965 the Simpson Timber Company of 
Seattle was invited to establish a sawmill; it clear cut 
the forests, refused to reforest, and fled the province 
in 1990. Today, over 90 percent of all forests are clear 
cut. Around 600,000 hectares of forest area is classi- 
fied as “not satisfactorily restocked;” this amounts to 
66 percent of the forest harvested, by far the highest in 
Canada. At best, Saskatchewan’s policy has been to 
replace forests with plantations of a single species, at 
a single age, and to spend large amounts of public 


money to fight disease and insect infestations. 

Not much has changed over the years. In 1999 the 
NDP government of Roy Romanow announced a new 
plan for forestry which would double the annual 
allowable cut in the Commercial Forest Zone in 
central Saskatchewan. If forest firms actually carried 
out the allowed cut, it would clear all the commercial 
timber from this zone in just 27 years. Forest regen- 
eration takes between 70 and 90 years in the boreal 
forest. 

The forestry operations of the Meadow Lake 
Tribal Council are hardly different. Readers may 
remember the struggle by the Protectors of Mother 
Earth in 1992, where elders, men, women, and chil- 
dren, First Nation and Metis from the Meadow Lake 
area tried to stop clear cut logging by the Council on 
their historic lands. The NDP government called in 
the RCMP SWAT team to end their non-violent 
protests. Forest policy, conducted by Weyerhaeuser 
and the Meadow Lake Tribal Council, and supported 
by Eldon Lautermilch, the NDP Minister of Re- 
sources, backed clear cut logging at the expense of 
hunting and trapping, wild rice production, indigenous 
food production, mushroom picking, commercial 
fishing, outfitting, and camping and tourism. Like a 
neocolonial Third World country, Saskatchewan 
governments have always put a first priority on ex- 
porting raw materials to the United States. 


John W. Warnock is a Regina political economist, 
author, and activist with the New Green Alliance. 

If you are interested in forestry, resource exploi- 
tation, or Aboriginal issues, you ought to read Tho- 
mas Davis’ Sustaining the Forest, the People, and the 
Spirit, published by the State University Press of New 
York in Albany in 2000. One can also visit the forest 
and even attend the College of the Menominee Nation 
which has a Sustainable Development Institute. Check 


this out at their web site: www.menominee.edu . 
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Artist's Ovices 


Walking Billboards 


by Leisha Grebinski 


and you can really find out who your allies are and who 
your enemies аге.” 

A t-shirt Rubrecht has recently completed takes a 
look at the nasty way American officials are dealing with 
alleged terrorists. The t-shirt, Immigrants Rule, empha- 
sizes equality which is something he has always been 


photo: Dominic Rubrecht 


passionate about. 
Rubrecht has vowed never to shop at Wal-Mart and 


he refuses to walk in Nike shoes. It is these acts of resist- 
ance that Rubrecht has chosen as his political and corpo- 
rate battle. Denouncing sweatshop labour is something he 


Manus Rubrecht had nothing to wear. He was tired of 
the monotonous clothing produced by corporations that 
everyone in Regina seemed to be wearing. He was yearn- 
ing for independent threads and an outlet with messages 
that would spark dialogue around social justice issues. has even included in his day job. A grade four teacher at 

The result was Big Ass Cloth- St. Gregory School, 
ing (BAC): a t-shirt design com- : Rubrecht leads discus- 
pany that Rubrecht started with 
his younger brother Dominic back 
in 1994. Their goal was to poke 
fun at massive corporations that 
were pushing their logos on 
people, and to have a little fun in 
the process. 

So, Rubrecht began modeling 
corporate parodies like Assmiles 
instead of Airmiles, and Hell 
instead of Shell as messages about 


the environment. They mostly 
sold to friends, but they also had shirts available locally at 


World of Trout, X-Ray Records, and made contacts with 
stores outside of the province. 

Shortly after the debut of the Hell t-shirt, BAC went 
on a brief hiatus. However, Rubrecht is ready to bring 
back the clothing line with an even greater political focus 
and new name: Back Alley Clothing. The new name 
symbolizes not only the growth of the idea, but 


Rubrecht’s own political values as well. 
Rubrecht is concerned with the many issues facing happens.” 


the world today and says sticking them on a t-shirt is a 
great way to start a dialogue. “T-shirts are walking Leisha Grebinski is studying journalism at the 


billboards,” he says. “They are good conversation pieces University of Regina. 
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sions about the horren- 
dous working conditions 
that are endured by many 
children. 

Rubrecht also aspires 
to write children’s books 
that deal with issues of 
social justice. He says 
explanations about the 
state of the world are very 
important for young 
children. “If I would have 
known about these issues at a younger age, I would have 
had more time to speak out about them.” 

Rubrecht hopes his t-shirts will appeal to a younger 
generation. “Younger people need an avenue where they 
can express these kinds of thoughts.” And it is Rubrecht’s 
opinions, that are set-apart from the conventional way of 
thinking, that will be thought-provoking and fashionable. 
“There are all these things that frustrate me everyday,” he 
says. “Why don’t I put them on a t-shirt and see what 
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My Opinion 


“| эе I was again last night, lying in the dark, pondering 
the wisdom of going the SaskPower shade of green. 

It all started in the fall when I told our slow-to-green 
electrical utility that І would pay an extra seven dollars 
each month for two hundred kilowatt- hours of wind 
generated electricity. According to their figures, this is 
enough electricity to power my average house for 10 days 
each month. It wasn’t as if SaskPower set seven dollars as 
my personal limit. After all, they’re now producing enough 
wind generated power from turbines near Gull Lake to 
fully power 7000 homes like mine. So I could have done 
even more to support this wind power initiative - I could 
have paid up to $21 each month on top of my regular bill 
and been green-powered every day. And the need is 
certainly real, what with Saskatchewan being one of the 
world’s largest per capita producers of earth-warming 
greenhouse gases, much of it thanks to SaskPower’s 
penchant for burning coal to create electricity. 

Whatever I pay, as long as I pay something over and 
above my regular power bill, I’m demonstrating my 
personal commitment to a cleaner environment and a 
greener future, as the brochure says. So why am Ї not 
sleeping like a green saint, confident in the knowledge that 
I’m doing my part to rid our environment of greenhouse 
gases? 

There are some things about this program that bother 
me. For one, I keep asking myself why only environmen- 
talists should be asked to pay extra for wind power, when 
it is to everyone’s benefit. Furthermore, it’s misleading to 
say I’m getting 10 days of wind generated electricity at my 
house, because it’s impossible to separate the wind power 
electrons from the hydro power or from the coal power 
electrons as they flow through the transmission lines and 
into my house. 

SaskPower says that choosing to pay extra shows my 
commitment to wind power, supports the fledgling industry 
and contributes to the reduction of greenhouse gases 
world-wide. Of course I am committed to wind power, but 
if they want me to prove it, wouldn’t a simple survey do? 
How can I show my lack of commitment to dirty coal 
technology? And in fact the industry is no longer a fledg- 
ling, but rather it’s soaring in Europe, where the use of 
wind is growing 40 percent per year (Denmark will get half 
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Buying the Wind 


by Phil Johnson 


its electricity from wind by 2030), and even Alberta has 
been producing wind power for years. 

As it turns out, the SunBridge wind project near Gull 
Lake is a partnership formed by the giant Suncor Energy 
Inc. ($8 billion in world-wide assets, best known for 
squeezing oil from the tar sands of Northern Alberta) and 
Enbridge Inc. (one of the world’s largest transporters/ 
distributors of oil and natural gas). This oil-based partner- 
ship built and will own and operate the larger of the 
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province’s two wind power generating sites. SaskPower 
will buy the electricity from them, then distribute it to all 
it’s customers, whether they’ve agreed to pay extra or not. 
A part of me asks (frequently) whether the oil industry is 
buying into the renewable energy industry in order to 
control (or slow) the pace of its development. It’s just a 
question. 

Some good news is that the other (and smaller) of the 
two sites, the Cypress project, was built and will be owned 
and operated by SaskPower. A portion of the expertise and 
hardware was actually provided by Saskatchewan people. 
This is good news because, unlike the SunBridge project, it 
does not involve further privatization of the power supply, 
and will allow for spin-off growth in the industry locally. 

Here’s another thing keeping me awake. Of course 1 
never believed that those seven extra dollars on my power 
bill would really deliver wind power to my door. I knew 
that wasn’t technically possible. I am paying the extra to 
show support for the greening of the utility. I’m also 
turning off lights, the heat is down, I have some new triple 
pane windows, І walk as much as possible. What rankles is 
the use of my $7 for what they refer to as an “offset.” Am I 
enabling SaskPower to avoid cleaning up its coal-fired 
plants? 

It seems that SaskPower’s strategy is to rely on 
offsets, or credits, to reduce greenhouse gas emissions. It 
foresees the day when the Kyoto protocol stipulates 
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emission reduction targets. Clean offsets compensate for 
existing dirty practices. For example, in order to offset the 
greenhouse gases produced by coal-fired power generation 
in southern Saskatchewan, SaskPower has planted trees in 
northern Saskatchewan. And the $7 per month of wind 
power I’m pretending to purchase is said by SaskPower to 
reduce the province’s greenhouse gas emissions by an 
amount equivalent to planting nearly 500 fully grown trees. 
Or (and this is not said) the $7 per month over and above 
my regular power bill rescues SaskPower from the need to 
clean up its current practices. 

So now you know my conundrum: am I paying a little 
extra to encourage the utility to behave well and generate 
electricity through the perpetually renewable wind, or am 1 
rewarding it for past decisions to stubbornly embrace non- 
renewable and greenhouse gas-emitting coal? 

I feel another sleepless night coming on 

Unless, of course, SaskPower were to accept that we 
all benefit from our public utility going truly green, and 
therefore we should all pay whatever it takes to get there 


Phil Johnson lives in an average house in Regina 
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The Retirement 


TSUNAM 


[А huge tidal wave | 


What happens when 
all the Baby Boomers 
start to retire? 


30% to 50% 
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leadership, and staff 

will soon be leaving 

the workforce in Canada. 


Talk about a major transition. 
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